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MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF THE 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. . 


Histoire de la Réformation du Seizieme Siécle, par J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné. Tome Premier. Paris et Genéve, mpcccxxxv., pp. 
537, Svo. * 

History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth Centyry in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, &c. By J. H. Merle D’ Aubigne, President 
of the Theological School of Geneva, and member of the ‘‘Societé 
Evangelique.’” Vol.1. First American, from the Fifth London 
Edition. New York. Robert Carter,—pp. 390, 12mo. ' 


- Our first remark on this hook is, that the French is a far more 
beautiful edition than the American. It is got up With a degree of 
accuracy and taste—that, nearly at the same price, puts shgnreon 
the American book. This is a general and melancholy fact. 
American books are the worst printed, and the meanest looking 
books, that issue from the press in any civilized country. And 
when an attempt is made to do the thing in a tolerably handsome 
stile, the cost is always higher than the foreign book, of a syperior 
quality. We are offered in the book stores, the English edition of 
Charnock on the Divine Attributes, for less than the edition issued 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

‘Our second remark is, that an unwarrantable liberty is taken 
with the tiile of the book; as any one will see by casting his eyes 
over the two prefixed to this notice. This proceeding, which is a 
literary impropriety against which every’ scholar ought to-set his 
face ; is, in the present case, not only in wretched taste, but de- 
tracts from the dignity of the subject, if it does not impeach his- 
torical verity. The Reformation of the sixteenth century—was 
emphatically ‘‘ The Reformation; and it was 4 Reformation, not 
“in Germany, Switzerland, &c.,”—but commensurate in its move- 
ment, with European civilization. Itis childish to designate the 
author of this book, by describing him on his title page, as a ‘‘mem- 
ber of the Evangelical Society ;” as much so, as it would be to 
describe the first scholars and divines of America, by calling them 
members of the Bible Society. 

As for the book itself, we judge it to be one of the most striking 
performances of the presentage. We haveread the first and second 


volumes in the French language; parts of both of them several 
Vor. I.—31 
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times,—which is not usual With us. We have not seen the third 
volume ; and the fourth—which will complete the work—is aot 
published—perhaps not entirely composed. We are not able to 
speak of the merit of the translation—not having carefully com- 
pared the two volumes before us. Our impressions of it, however, 
are. not favourable ; and if we might judge, after having read many 
passages, and compared some—we should pronounce it not worthy 
of the original, either in spirit or fidelity. We will give a para- 
graph at hazard—as a sample, by which every scholar can judge 
for himself. , 


p. 265, Livre Ill. .Les InputcEences et Les Tueses, 1517 Mai 1518. 
Il y avait alors une grande agitation parmi le peuple de |’Allmange. L’Eglise 
etait descendue dans le mouvement des trafics. Elle avait ouvert un grand marché 
sur la terre. A Ja foule des chalands, aux cris et aux plaisantries des vendeurs, 
on efit dit ung foire, mais une foire tenue par des moines. . La marchandise qu’ils 
prone valoir et qu’ils offraient 4 grand rabais, c’était, disaient-tils, le salut des 

mes. 

p- 209, Boox II. Tux Inpvu.Gences anp THE THEsES, 1517—1518. 
A great agitation reigned, at that time, among the people of Germany. ‘The 
church had opened a vast market on the earth. Judging from the crowd of buy- 
ers, and the moise and jests of the dealers, we might call it a fair; but a fair 
held by monks. The merchandise they extalled, offering it at a reduced price, 
was, said they, the salvation of souls. 


Whatever may be thought of those portions of this work, for 
which the translator and the publisher are responsible ; there can, 
it seems to us, be no difference of opinion amongst true followers 
of Jesus Christ, as to the grand events commemorated, and the 
extraordinary success with which the author has developed them. 

M. D’Aubigné places the Reformation upon the same footing 
with that glorious revolution in society which Christianity itself 
originally produced. Certainly, it is second in importance, te’no 
other. To a certain class of minds, the most forcible and persua- 
sive argument for Christianity—is drawn from an exhibition of the 
blessings and benefits she has conferred on man; while to another 
class, the demonstration she made.of herself, in.We®-conflicts with 
Judaism, Heathenism, and other opposing elements—seems the 
most striking proof of what she is—and therefore her own highest 
commendation. It need only be remarked here, that any history 
of the rise and general establishment of Christianity, at all deserv- 
ing to be called faithfulwas always judged necessary to exhibit 
both these aspects ; the religion of Jesus, in what it was and what 
it did.. Precisely in the same manner, if the Reformation at all 
deserved to be ranked with this grand original revolution in society 
—its history should set before us, in these two aspects, its claims 
to the acceptation of enlightened, and especially of Christian 
minds.» And yet it is precisely in these two respects, that the 
history of the Reformation has neither been ordinarily written or 
considered. The original establishment of Christianity—is never 
treated as a revolt against Judaism, nor yet asa civil conflict with 
heathenism ; but the Reformation is very commonly treated as a 
revolt against Papism—and usually considered a revolution, fully 
as much mental and political—as spiritual. Its character, as a 
thing positive in itself, and that entirely independent of the special 
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obstacles that opposed it; its tendency as a thing specific and uni- 
form, and that irrespective of circumstances that are altogether 
transient and exterior ; its influence upon society and upon indi- 
vidual persons, as the necessary result of its nature and operation ; 
these things, which constitute the essence and the value, of what 
we call the Reformation—are too often overlooked, or totally mis- 
conceived, even in elaborate histories and defences, of that grand 
event. 

The case is altogether different with this work of M. D’ Aubigné. 
He has undertaken to write the history of a positive, operative, and 
most peculiar impulsion (to use his own phrase,) of the human 
Spirit; to expose to view the interior principles which accompa- 
nied and actuated this movement; to explain the personal and 
general influence, in the human soul and in society at large, of this 
grand developement; to show to us, in short, the same Christianity 
which in the beginning supplanted Judaism, and after three cen- 
turies of conflict subverted Paganism—twelve centuries laier, gird- 
ing itself for a new and terrible warfare with the dark, ignorant, and 
ferocious spirit of the sixteenth century. 

The book is strictly an original performance, digested from 
Original materials, and written as on€ would write upon a subject 
absolutely fresh. It is a work of prodigious learning and research; 
of great candour and fairness; of absolute simplicity. It is write 
ten in a spirit of true piety, and of sound doctrine. It is conceived 
with consummate genius, and executed with surpassing beauty. 
We do not hesitate to say, that it is the very most engaging history 
we have ever read, and to express the belief that it is destined not 
only to become a standard work, in many languages, but to con- 
stitute anepoch in ecclesiastical literature. We but feebly express. 
our sense of the merits of this performance, when we say—it is 
well worth the trouble and time of learning the French language, 
if there were no other book in it. 

Such a work, produced in the present age, is not only a most 
remarkable sign, in the course of divine providence, but is a kind 
of testimony against the generation itself if it should prove recre- 
ant, in the néw conflict which Christianity is now so signally called 
to wage, at the same moment, with all her enemies. A new moves 
ment in thearmy of the Lord has manifested itself, for about thirty 
years past ; a movement, like that at the Reformation, like that at 
the beginning ; and behold now in the field against her, not only 
Judaism, Heathenism, Islamism, and Infidelity—but at the head of 
all her enemies—the same Antichrist from whom God delivered her 
three hundred years ago. Ata moment like this, we receive from 
many quarters, a new and clearer light shed upon the history of the 
past conflicts of Zion ; and amongst the chief of all, this delightful 
and instructive work. It is most timely. God grant that its les- 
sons pass not unheeded. 

In regard to the influence of this history upon the character of 
the controversy between Christianity and Papism—one thought 
has weighed upon us with singular force. That there should ever 
be an end of this controversy, till Christ destroys Antichrist with 
the brightness of his coming; is what eyery well instructed child 
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of God knows, cannot be. But our reading, observation and reflec- 
tion, have all conspired to convince us, that the controversy has 
been, and continues to be, waged with unequal success, and diver- 
sified results, chiefly, if not solely, on one single. account. When 
we contend with Rome upon the outworks, and dispute with her 
about questions not touching the heart of the subject; we may or 
may not gain—according to the skill, temper and knowledge of 
the parties. But when we do battle upon the ground of the real, 
spiritual, and eternal interests which® are directly staked on this 
controversy ; then, we always. have triumphed—and always will 
triumph. When we wrestle with Rome in the ring—our champion 
or her’s, may win; and even if our’s wins, it is odds, that in the 
embrace, he has contracted some pollution. But when we do battle 
with her, in the lists, armed in the panoply of Christ—-we never 
fail of victory, and never contract infection.—This book, we incline 
to think, will have a decided tendency to bring back the contro- 
versy to the basis of the Reformation’; and so make it decisive. 

That we greatly need such an influence and such a change, is 
painfully manifest. For while many of our pulpits and periodicals 
and newspapers, are, by their silence or their slurs upon those who 
attempt to speak, act and write—really bearing their testimony for 
Rome; some of those who are trying to enlighten the public mind 
so far from being obnoxious to the accusations of their ignorant 
or faithless brethren—are really to blame chiefly in this—that they 
have not adequately conceived the nature and extent of the deadly 
pollution of Rome—and therefore have not, with sufficient vigour 
directed their shafts at herheart. The grand charge against Rome, 
would remain untouched, if she could disprove ten thousand of 

the accusations made against her by faithful history ; and clear her 

skirts of all the innocent blood she has shed. As long as she is 
the enemy of a holy heart and a holy life; as long as she denies 
the doctrines of grace; as long as she corrupts and conceals the 
word of God ; as long as she propounds false methods of deliver- 
ance from sin; just so long, she is the enemy of Jesus Christ, and 
the murderer of the souls of men. Here is our battle ground. 
All short of this, is inconclusive. Whatever brings us back to this, 
brings us to the real cause of quarrel with Rome; the essential 
nature of the Reformation; the irreconcilable difference between 
Christianity and Papism. 

We deem it not amiss to say a word here, by way of encourag- 
ing our countrymen, and especially our American youth, to give 
more of their attention to the French language and literature. As 
it regards the papal controversy in particular—there is great danger 
in allowing ourselves to be guided by the books of English origin 
usually to be met with; both because there are so many things in 
Anglicanism, which are, to say the least, not essential ; and because 
so many of the English champions defend Anglicanism rather than 
Christianity. Moreover, we fear not to add, that the French Pro- 
testants, have as learnedly, and acutely, and more directly defend- 
ed our religion. Certainly nothing of the sort, in our language, 
produced during the present age, excels the ‘Essai sur L’ Esprit et 
E Influence de la Reformation de Luther’—of VitiErs ; and nothing 
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of the sort, in our time, in English, compares with this work of 
D’Aubigné. It is also to be constantly borne in mind, that the 
aspect of the French Papal Church, is very different, in many im- 
-portant particulars, from ultra-montagne popery; and that these 
discrepancies present a phase of papism, which all who would 
comprehend that mystery of iniquity, must study. ‘The truth is, 
that France has been, since Charlemagne—that is, during a 
thousand years and more—for the greater part of the time, the 
predominating power in Eurape, andthe centre of her civilization. 
And it is scarcely too much’to say, that they who are ignorant of 
what France has thought, and written, as well as done, during that 
long period of grandeur, cannot have mastered any question which 
lies within the compass of those centuries, fruitful with such im- 
mense and enduring influences. It is probable that there never 
was a period, when the relative importance of this literature was 
greater than at the present moment; and certainly, none has pre- 
sented, at the same time, a cluster of men so distinguished in the 
very highest kind of composition—as this now offers to us. How 
many in any age have written history—better than Sismondi, Gui- 
zot, Thiers—or, to mention no more, D’Aubigné, himself? How 
many Englishmen—how many Germans, now alive, have doné it? 
And yet it is the fashion of the day—and, by eminence, the eccle- 
siastical fashion—to extol the cotemporary literature of England 
and Germany, and depreciate that of France. Faithful to those 
principles, which lead us to exalt the freedom of the human spirit 
—we Only exhort our countrymen to qualify themselves to decide 
this question for themselves; and then, decide it as they may, they 
will have gathered precious fruits, by the process. 





[Continued from page 64.] 
MOLINISM. 
No. XIV. 


XXII. The Opinions of the Jesuits concerning the extent of the Power 
of the Pope, and his Infaltibility. 


Tue Jesuits maintain, that all the spiritual power established by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, for the government of the church, and all 
the aid which he has promised to the church, in order to ensure 
the conformity of its decisions to the truth, resides in the person 
of the Pope. They also maintain, that the power of the Pope 
extends.to temporal things. . 

These principles are extremely fertile in consequences ; for, in 
the first place, if all the authority which cur Lord Jesus Christ haw 
given to the church, is vested in the Pope, it follows, that even in 
the Roman Catholic communion, the subordinate clergy—(the 
archbishops, bishops, priests, &&c.)—have no authority except that 
which they receive from the Pope. Of course no other com- 
munion—(whether the Greek, Armenian, or any of the-various 
Protestant communions,) has any spiritual power whatever. In 
fact, other communions are no churches. In a recent discussion, 
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which, on the one part, was conducted by Bishop Hughes of New 

York, he declared that ‘‘ Luther and Calvin, ad their associates, 

had not a particle of authority from God or man. They were mere 

laymen in this respect, and their successors in the ministry are not 
and cannot be substantially any thing more.”’ Such is the opinion 

of every Jesuit. But even in their own communion, no bishop, 

according to this opinion, derives his authority immediately from the 

Lord Jesus Christ, but from the.Pope, who claims to be his vicar, 

and consequently every Roman Catholic bishop is the pope’s del- 
egate orvicar. It follows, too, that their own bishops, have neither 
power, jurisdiction, nor mission, except so far as the pope*imparts 
ittothem. And as the pope confers these things, he may deprive 

the bishops of them, by his own proper authority. The pope, ac- 
cording to this principle, may confer spiritual authority to exercise 
the functions of the ministry, even within the dioceses of their own 
bishops, upon societies of religious monks, friars, nuns; in fact, 

upon whom he pleases; and persons so commissioned, may put in 
exercise their powers without regard to the will or authority of the 

local bishop. This principle, too, exonerates the pope from the 
Operation of their own canon law. He can abrogate it or change 
it at pleasure, without being accountable to any man or body of 
men. The councils even, do not bind him; their decrees, on the 
contrary, have no other or greater force or effect than the pope 
imparts to them. In one word, he is an absolute and a despotic. 
monarch in the church, and there is no church but his church, and 
his word only is irrefragable law. These propositions are incon- 
testable, if it be true, that the pope is the sole depository of al/ the 

authority which the Lord Jesus Christ exercises over his church. 

In the second place, if the pope is infallible, and if the Lord 
Jesus Christ has imparted to him such an attribute or advantage, 
the decisions of the pope, upon points of doctrine, will be invari- 
able rules of faith. It is enough, according to this notion, to bind 
every Christian to yield an implicit and blind obedience to the 
decisions of the pope, that he has pronounced them. It is not 
at all necessary that the church should adopt his decisions; on the 
contrary, the subordinate bishops have no right to examine them 
or consider of their propriety or truth. 

The Jansenists, and the Society of Port Royal opposed these 
principles of the Jesuits, and undertook to prove -that the ancient 
popes made no such pretensions, and that the ancient church 
would not have allowed any such. But it is no part of our pur- 
pose to undertake an examination of the question, what preten- 
sions were made by the earlier popes. Briefly, however, we may 
say, that asthe church began to be corrupted, and the bishops of 
Rome began to be ambitious, they put forth unbounded claims to 
power, and soon after the fabrication of the false decretals in the 
ninth century, the bishops became to a great extent dependent 
upon the see of Rame. The power of that see was at its greatest 
heighth during the pontificate of Innocent III. At the epoch of 
the Reformation, the power of the popes had somewhat declined, 
and one ef the chief objects of the Society of the Jesuits was to 
restore it to its former greatness and splendour. Of course they 
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found materials in the history of the papacy for the support of 
many unfounded pretensions, and these materials suggested argu- 
ments which were more likely to embarrass the Jansenists, who 
adhered to that church, than the reformers, who attacked the whole 
system as an apostacy from the truth and liberty of the gospel, and 
as a fraud upon the civil and religious rights of man. 

The second point mentioned in the creed of the Jesuits is, that 
the power of the pope extends to temporal things. If this be a 
correct principle—if indeed the pope has received from the Lord 
Jesus Christ, authority over temporal things, and the kings and 
other secular heads of the nations possess their powers only as 
vicars or lieutenants of the popes, and possess none whatever but 
such as he communicates or imparts to them; it follows, that he 
may deprive them of their powers, whenever he supposes they 
render themseives unworthy to be entrusted with them ; and there- 
upon, it follows, also, that their subjects are no longer bound to 
obey them, any more than the subjects of a subordinate governor, 
are bound to obey him when the supreme authority in the state 
has divested him of his office. And if the pope commands them, 
the subjects will be bound to make war upon their secular sovereign, 
and even put him to death. It is obvious that this principle leads 
to the subversion of civil government. 

This principle was first advanced in the eleventh century, by 
Gregory VII., which was before the crigin of the Society of Jesu- 
its, but this Society heartily embraced it, and whenever they could 
do so, have given it full effect. 

This principle, as applied to popular governments, would lead 
to the result, that the right of suffrage is not absolute—but preca- 
rious, and dependent, not on the constitution and laws of the com- 
monwealth, but on the will of the pope ; for if the powers confer- 
- red by the suffrages of the people, may be divested by the pope as 
soon as conferred, or within the period for which they are given, 
the state must be reduced to the condition of anarchy, or the pope 
must have the power to supply a governor or supreme political head 
ad interim, and another election would be abortive, if the result of 
it should be displeasing to the pope. By what method this princi- 
ple could be Lrought into practice, where the mass of the people 
are disposed to resist such a pretension, it is not easytosee. But 
let the mass become such Romanists as this principle (rather as the 
Jesuits) would make them, and the method of procedure would be 
to a certain extent, simple enough, viz.: that of papal nominations 
either directly or through his agents in the particular state or coun- 
try. An inconvenience, however, might arise, in case of delin- 
quency during the constitutional term of office, whichit might not 
be possible to obviate, without impairing the effect of constitutional 
provisions. In fact, if this principle be sound, there can be no 
such thing as a constitutional government; and it is on this 
ground the comparatively recent change in the French monarchy 
has always been displeasing to the Court of Rome—(See vol. i, p. 
205, of the Balt. Lit. and Rel. Magazine, for an extract from the 
Journal of Rome, bearing on this point). It is easy, also, to see 

the influence of this principle upon a mixed population of Protest- 
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ants and Romanists, like that of the United States at present. 
Those Romunists, who heartily adopt this principle, would in a 
mass, throw their votes according to the will of the pope; which 
gives him the power to stipulate, through his agents, with the can- 
didates for office, for such terms.as are favourable to his interest. 

The confessional, and the fear of excommunication, and depri- 
vation of the offices of the church, would be efficient means of 
enforcing the obedience of his subjects. But with devotees, such 
means would be unnecessary. In fact, the tendency of the system 
is to create an esprit de corps sufficient to overcome such motives, 
policy and preference as are founded exclusively on the real or 
supposed political interests of the state, and which usually divide 
the Protestant portion of the community into different parties. 

This operation of the principle is already discernable in some 
parts of this country. It is sufficient to refer to the extraordinary 
tlaim set up by the Papists in the city of New York, for a separate 
portion of the public school fund of the state. During the discus- 
sions, one of the speakers (while he denied that it was a party 
question about which they were contending,) avowed the purpose, 
that he would vote for those who would support the claim. 

If he were a Jesuit, his principles would not allow him to act 
otherwise. It deserves to be mentioned, also, as a circumstance 
indicating the tendency of questions affecting the political and 
social interests of our country to Rome, that an appeal was actu- 
ally taken by the minority of the Romanists who acted in this mat- 
ter, to the see of Rome, from the decision of a majority, accepting 
terms of compromise which had been proposed by the civil author- 
ity. The particulars of this matter, need not be stated. The affair 
in itself, is, perhaps, comparatively of little importance ; but as an 
indication of the tendency of this principle of the Jesuits, it is of 
vast moment. It seems to show the entire incompatibility between 
the principles of a free and constitutional, Protestant government, 
with the (so called) religious principles of the Jesuits. The ground 
of fear for the country is, that this incompatibility will not be per- 
ceived ‘by the Protestants, till their whole body politic, shall be so 
deeply affected by foreign ingredients, as to be incurable.—This 
danger is much more obvious to sagacious men living in Roman 
Catholic countries, than it appears to be to many patriotic and dis- 
cerning citizens of the United States. The Abbé De Pradt, once 
a Roman Catholic Archbishop, and afterward, during the reign of 
Bonaparte, a distinguished diplomatist, has made some very just 
and impressive remarks upon this subject, in pp. 295, 297, 305, of ° 
his History of Ancient and Modern Jesuitism.—(See vol. I. of the 
Balt. Lit. and Rel. Magazine, p. 203, 204.) 

But to resume, and conclude this topic: The Society of Port 
Royal, opposed these principles of the Jesuits, although not on 
such grounds in all respects as Protestants would take. In fact, 
some of the principles of this Society, would at first sight, appear 
to be more offensive to Protestants than those of the Jesuits. 
Their main drift was to éstablish the divine right of episcopacy. 
And while they maintained the supremacy of the pope, to certain 
intents, and the exclusive claim of the Roman communion, to be 
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the only true church, they maintained that every bishop received 

his power immediately from the Lord Jesus Christ. They main- 

tained, too, as a consequence of these principles, that there is no 

salvation out of the Roman Catholic Church—at least that to be 

ame a man must be in the bosom of that church, in fact, or by 
sire. 

The Jesuits, on the contrary, held that a man may be saved even 
in heretical or schismatical communions, andeven in other religions, 
provided he believes them in good faith to be true. ‘This opinion, 
however is merely a consequence of their fundamental doctrine 
concerning the power of equilibrium and probability: for if a man 
keeps his conscience clear by following a probable opinion, why 
may not those who are out of their church, who believe upon prob- 
able, though false grounds, that their religion is good—why, said 
they, may not such be saved? 

Such liberality is seeming, rather than real, because it is the pro- 
duct of a doctrine which is destructive of all religion. It is in 
fact, the liberality of infidelity, strangely enough joined with the 
intolerant notions of that corrupted church. The reader may.have 
observed that many Roman Catholic ecclesiastics of the present 
day, affect to repudiate the opinion that there is no possibility of 
salvation out of their own church. We pretend not to say what 
are the grounds of that opinion in all instances. It will be found, 
however, it is presumed, that such an opinion is expressed only by 
Jesuits, and that the reasons of it are those indicated. It may be, 
however, that the reason of the opinion is not known in all cases 
by the person who expresses it, but in such cases it must be traced 
to the influence which the system of Molinism has had upon that 
church generally. 

However this may be, it is one of those results of the system in 
question, which commends it to those who look only to the exte- 
rior or surface of things. It is a doctrine (hisce temporibus accom- 
modatior) which seems to make Romanism fraternize with the 
Protestant communions, and in an age affecting liberal principles, 
so called, well adapted to promote the advancement of Romanism. 
But when it is known, that it is the offspring of such pernicious 

“doctrines as those which have been discussed, it will scarcely 
receive more favour with serious and devout Protestants, than the 
mere exclusive doctrine of the Jansenists. 

It is pertinent to remark, however, that the Jesuits do not allow 
their theory of the supremacy of the pope to interfere with the 
special interests of their Society. This-may be made to appear 
very sufficiently by many passages in their history. The reader 
may take the following. The Jesuits were accused by the Jansen- 
ists of allowing their converts among the Chinese to practice 
idolatry, and to continue those superstitious honours which they 
had been accustomed to show to the departed souls of their ances- 
tors; this was denied by the Jesuit father, Tellier, but Arnaud 
proved it upon him, and the developement which was afterwards 
made of their transactions in China, conclusively proved the justice 
of the accusation. In 1700, the Jesuit, Le Comte, published a 
book in which he justified the religion of the Chinese. The book 

14 
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was condemned in the Sorbonne. This led to a dispute in which 
the Jesuits were not only convicted of having authorized the idol- 
atries of the Chinese, but also of having resisted openly and scan- 
dalously, Cardinal Tournon, whom Clement XI. had sent to China 
in the character of legate, to put an end to the affair. Tournon 
had always been a friend of the Jesuits, but when he arrived, in 
1705, he was compelled by evidence, to disapprove of theif con- 
duct, and to make use.of censures to reduce them to obedience, 
when he saw that mild methods would have no effect. The Jesu- 
its disregarded his censures, (legate, as he was, of the pope,) and 
not only that, but under cover of the authority of the Emperor of 
China, with whom the Jesuits had great influence, they persecuted 
the Cardinal so cruelly, that on the Sth of June, 1710, he died at 
Macao, a prisoner in his own house, where he had been detained 
by order of the Emperor. Clement XI. pronounced a funeral 
eulogium on the Cardinal, October 14, 171], in which he regards 
the Cardinal as a Martyr. And although this pope was himself 
also a friend of the Jesuits, he condemned them by a bull, on the 
19th of May, 1715, beginning, Ex illa die. The resistance which 
the Jesuits made to this bull, was a decisive proof that the Society 
qualify their principle of devotion to the pope, and acknowledge 
practically his supremacy, only so far as the pope is willing to use 
his authority to promote their interests. 

As connected with the transactions of the Jesuits in China, and 
not entirely impertinent to this point, it may be mentioned that in 
1734 and 1735, there were published in France, six volumes of 
Anecdotes of China, and among them are the original pieces rela- 
tive.to the affair of Cardinal Tournon, as well as others, relative to 
the legation of Mezza Barba, patriarch of Alexandria, who went 
to China in 1721, by order of Clement XI. He also was perse- 
cuted by the Jesuits, notwithstanding the very great condescen- 
sion of the papal briefs of which he was the bearer. In the 5th 
volume, there is a narrative of an enterprize of the Jesuits to de- 
throne the Emperor of China, then reigning, who was the son of 
their great protector, in order to put one of his brothers in his 
place. This enterprize cost the Jesuit father, Morao, (who was 
tHe soul of the conspiracy,) his life, and procured the banishment 
of fhe greater portion of their sect from China. No doubt this 
treasonable proceeding has been one of the causes which has son= 
tributed to exclude Protestant missionaries from thatempire. The 
Chinese know not what the pure gospel is, nor have they had the’ 
opportunity, (at least not until lately,) of witnessing the different 
influence true Christianity has upon the lives of men, from that 
which the system of error and falsehood which the Jesuits passed 
off under the name of the gospel, produces. 

It is supetfiuous, however, to multiply examples under this head. 
The reader, upon consulting the history of this society, will find 
many equally striking illustrations of the policy of the Jesuits. 
We shall, therefore, close this section, already too long, perhaps, 
without farther remarks. 
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[Concluded from page 57.) 
READING NO PREACHING. 


The Fashionable mode of Delivering Sermons considered as opposite 
to Scripture, the Practice of the Primitive Church, Reason, and 


the Common’ Sense of Mankind, in a Letter to a Clergyman of 
the Ghurch of England. 


Now granting that twenty instances of the clergy’s general 
management were attended witb partial good to the hearers, yet if 
one public piece of their conduct may be thought offensive to the 
Spirit of God, and injurious to their own, it may also be presumed 
to be attended with partial evil to the people. ‘Though the dis- 
senting clergy in imitation of their brethren of" the established 
church, read their sermons, yet having not commenced the length 
of reading prayers, give some room to the Spirit of God and their 
own natural faculties in prayer, which manly as well as pious con- 
duct is followed with this partia! good, that of the few serjous per- 
sons in the nation, they have at least six to one; but on the other 
hand, if they should continue the practice of reading their discours- 
es, it is to me more than probable, that as by it, their twelve to one 
were reduced to six, so their six will be reduced to one for one; 
therefore, I think, it was a great pity tat the Rev. Dr. Watts, io 
his ‘Causes of the Decay of the Dissenting Interest,” did aot fix. 
on that practice as the principal cause; for if Conformists and 
Non-Conformists equally offend in the particular of doing their 
message in public, it is a rational conclusion, that the former will 
carry the day, having more temporal advantages on their side; the 
people who are apt to judge by outward appearances, not knowing 
the odds between reading prayers and reading sermons, will from a 
secret and natural appetite to interest, character and pomp, fall in 
with them, and in process of time, from a still more secret and 
natural spring, disregard both prayers and sermons. But this by 
the way. 

That the reading conduct has been attended with partial evil to 
the’people, appears highly probable, from the present religious face 
ofthe nation. The gift, the grace, the voice of prayer, are driyen 
away-under disgrace from almost all the families in England; a 
sécret, surfeiting indifferency to the gift, the grace, the vofce of 
preaching, has taken possession of the minds of the people; so on 
a view of the whole, we shall find the bulk of the nation reduced 
to a species of baptized heathens; and if we should inquire what 
are the visible springs of this visible evil, the Non-Conformists will 
readily answer, that a rubrical confinement to reading-of prayers, 
has been the ruin of prayer in England; and say I, whifmpay not a 
voluntary confinement to reading of sermons prove.as fatal to 
preaching? for as by the former, one has been tempted to think» 
that it was just as Christian to read a prayer at home, as to hear 
one read abroad ; so by the latter, a second has been under the 
like temptation, to think that reading a sermon at home, answered 
all the purposes of reading one abroad; hence the one turned 
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caréless, and the other from being careless, to be profane; and 
though neither of them did see their gradual removes from God, 
and the various occasions that afforded motion to their corruption, 
yet surely such there were, and as sure it is, God will require it at 
the hands of those who laid unrequired, unnecessary occasions of 
evil before them ; and though their contempt of God and their own 
soul should have been begun, and carried on by a thousand differ- 
ent causes, if ministers should throw in but one of such causes, by 
any unnecessary conduct, they are so far chargeable with the evil ; 
and if unprecedented, unrequired reading, should prove any cause 
of such contempt of gospel ordinances, then those who will not 
Jay aside the practice, when they may, so far choose the continu- 
ance of such contempt. 

Now that reading may not only be supposed to be, but really is, 
at least one cause or occasion of such contempt, is evident to me 
when I consider that, even supposing the Spirit of God, did some- 
times own that method, for the conversion of a sinner here and 
there, experience convinces me, that this awakened sinner will 
soon leave the moral reader, for the Christ-reader, and next, the 
Christ reader for the Christ-preacher, and when he cannot find the 
Christ-preacher, takes such measures to get one, as are frequently 
destructive of all order and decency; and when he procures one 
at this expense, is presently possessed of a disrelish to all regu- 
larly ordained ministers, because all such read their sermons. That 
this is the case with many thousands in England, we all know ; and 
what little, low and despicable notions this conduct and case give 
to the unthinking multitude of gospel ministrations in general, we 
know also; and what fatal influence these notions have on the 
lives of thousands more, we may know too. 

On the other hand, supposing the Spirit of God did not ac- 
knowledge and bless the reading practice, for reasons already 
mentioned ; in that case, reading to the hearers, becomes the savor 
of death unto death; which savor of death would in general dis- 
cover itself, by immorality in life, impiety in principle, and by a 
secret disgust to the public and stated means of grace; and that 
these harbingers of death are universally visible, under the reading 
method, is undeniable. Yea, farther, supposing the Spirit of God 
did neither bless nor curse it, it is plain that of itself, it is not the 
natural way of addressing the hearers of the gospel ; and they are 
the less attentive, by how much reading is the less natural way of 
address than preaching ; and their impressions of the things read, 
are less lively, by how much their attention is so; and their knowl- 
edge and practice of divine things are in proportion to their im- 
pressions of them; and by how much the less their knowledge and 
practice of Christianity are, their impiety and immorality are still 
the more. If, therefore, reading the gospel is not the natural way 
of publishing it, as really it is not, how can one help judging that 
it has, does, and will terminate in evil? Though in the mean time 
it may occur, that irreligion obtains in many nations, when the 
practice of reading sermons, is looked on as disgraceful; which, 
indeed is very true, even where the practice of reading prayers is 
disgraceful too. But then, when I consider that immorality, im- 
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piety and indifference in the matters of God and souls, reignuret 
so universally, nor in such awful degrees, with such impurity and™ 
freedom, in any Protestant nation on the face of the earth, as in 
ours, and that there are other causes of that irreligion in those 
nations which are not to be found with us,I can not help inferring - 
that there must needs be some peculiar causes of the supernumer- 
ary instances of irreligion in this nation, and therefore forced to 
inquire, whence do such causes or occasions of evil proceed? 
From the people, or from the clergy? Not from the people, be- 
cause in spirituals they are not the fountains of good or evil to the 
clergy, but the clergy to them: and the people of England being 
as susceptible of good and evil as their neighbours, are morally 
good or evil, according to the good and evil examples set before 
them: and in regard there are ten visible evils among them, for 
one visible good, there must needs be ten occasions of evil given 
them, for one goud example; and if such occasions of evil are 
afforded by their teacher’s public ministrations, then the people will 
have that conception of soul and conduct in life, which immediately 
relate to the public means of grace, thereby infected and poisoned ; 
and notwithstanding any exception of individuals, good er bad, 
this observation did, and will hold good in the general, that as the 
people are good or bad, in proportion as the generality of their 
clergy are so ; so are they hot, cold, or indifferent, in any particu- 
lar instance in which their clergy are so. 

And if it should appear to the people, that the practice of read- 
ing notes carries an inactive; lazy, and indifferent air with it, 
whether they complain of it or not, it will follow, that by a secret 
analogy, the religious disposition of their spirits, and consequently 
their conduct in life, relating to public ordinances, will be lazy and 
inactive too; and that the practice of reading notes carries such 
an air with it, will appear, if a person but consults his own natural 
notions of that figure a minister of Christ should make in a pulpit, 
and that appearance which a reader really makes. For, to see a 
man who should stand in the room of Christ as a chosen ambassa- 
dor, speaking out his message to the people, as a man speaketh to 
his friend, with all the freedom and boldness, with all the decent 
demonstrations of inward life and concern, that an embassy of the 
most awful consequence required ; not thinking his own thoughts, 
not speaking his own words, not gratifying his own humour, not 
fearing the face of man; pleasing as well as personating the 
Redeemer of souls, by breathing out his own, taking heaven by 
violence, bidding defiance to hell, and farewell to earth, and pre- 
varing his people for the glorious appearing of the great God: I 
say, to see such a man pitifully bowed down, folded on a cushion, 
steady as a statue, eyeing his notes, wearing a pair of glasses on 
his face, his hands engaged in his papers, or pointing by turns at 
something he sees not what, speaking to a people he is afraid to 
look in the face, or speaking rather to his papers, as the less imme- 
diate way of addressing his hearers; seeming careful only how to 
pronounce his written periods, without offence to his own or their 
ears, with the same view that a school-boy reads his lesson; con- 
veys to a thinking man, as lively ideas of sloth and awkwardness, 
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as he can well expect to have among the sons of men. Hence 
there steals in upon the minds of the hearers, whether they will or 
not, such a heavy, languid easiness of spirit, as bears an analogous 
proportion to the minister’s conduct. And though to the praise 
of unmerited grace we must say that the reader’s spirit is not at all 
times so inactive before God, as his posture before men would re- 
present him; nor is every hearer so lifeless as the occasion tends 
to make him: yet one swallow makes no summer; that the practice 
in its own nature has a tendency to introduce a formal, lazy, lifeless, 
easy face, on the awful concerns of a future world, is plain in ob- 
servation. 

For my own part, I can say, in sad experience, that to me the 
very notion of the minister’s lazy figure, renders the otherwise 
great and important subject he reads, altogether useless. And 
though I am apt, in this case, to blame my own corruption, yet all 
my reasoning faculty can not justify the occasion given it, which 
frequently lays me under the strongest temptation on the Lord’s- 
day, to erect my closet into my only place of worship: and if this 
is not only my case, but of many thousands, who would not be 
thought void of an inward attachment to public ordinances, how 
irreligious must the state of those be, who have no higher induce- 
ment to attend them, than the public, scriptural conduct of their 
minister, I submit to your candid and impartial judgment. But 
though this lazy method should be no occasion of evil to the hear- 
ers, I think it exposes the minister himself to a state of less use- 
fulness than otherwise he might have been. For, 

By a slavish confinement to paper, and disuse of memory, he 
quite unqualifies himself to preach on any accidental occasion. 
He would do it, if he had his notes; but neither the time, the na- 
ture of the occasion, nor even decency, will permit him to have 
them, and therefore loses that opportunity of serving his Lord. 
Yea, what if any disorder should affect his eyes in youth or old 
‘age? Will he preach Christ without his eyes, or at least a pair of 
glasses? No; he will no longer draw a sickle in the harvest, 
though the Lord of the harvest should not deprive him of life, 
reason, tongue, or strength of body, but quit the field like a lazy 
coward, before he is called from it. Yea, farther, he is on his or- 
dinary occasions, equally liable to being useless. What if by some 
unforeseen accident, he happened to drop his notes between his 
chamber and his church, or by forgetfulness, leave them behind 
him? The misfortune should not only render him no minister for 
that week, but the very notion of his disappointment, occasioned 
by a culpable practice, should provoke the grief of some, and the 
mirth of others. 

There was a dissenting minister, not far from London, who, as 
he went to meeting, happened by neglect to leave his notes on his 
closet table ; a servant who did not affect his master’s reading 
method, fumbled them among some rubbish, and went his way. 
The minister missing his sermon, whispered to the pew-opener to 
fetch it, while he was praying; the man went, and searched for a 
full hour, but could not find it; the minister prayed the whole time, 
with the avocation of some longing glances at the door for the pew 
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opener; when he prayed himself out of breath, and the people out 
of patience, he sat down wearied. At length the man appeared, 
but no sermon; after some minutes of painful reflection, he rose 
up, and plainly told the congregation, that the sermon was lost, and 
therefore they were to have none that day; but withal promised if 
the sermon skould be found, that he would cause it to be printed 
for their instruction, and never preach by notes again. I wish from 
my heart that every sermon-reader should meet with such a useful 
disappointment in order to make him more useful, and prevent dis- 
appointments of a more dangerous nature. 

For any practice in religion, not warranted by Scripture, by prim- 
itive churches, and by religious nations, not founded in reason, not 
answering any valuable purpose, with regard to the being, or well 
being of the church of God, must inevitably be attended with con- 
sequences hurtful in some sense to ministers, hurtful to the people, 
and offensive to God. However, let my notion of reading notes 
be what it will, it is in use, and therefore will find advocates for it ; 
and though I believe none of them will agree with a certain young 
divine, who lately told me that Christ read his sermons; yet they 
will say, 

Objection 1st. That it is a matter of indifference, being not for- 
bidden in Scripture. 

Answer. If ordinary Scripture examples imply a prohibition of 
any practice contrary to such examples, then reading notes is for- 
bidden, and that Scripture examples do so, is admitted by all Christ- 
ian divines; and I hope it will be admitted, also, that all Scripture 
examples of preaching are of preaching without notes ; consequent- 
ly, preaching with notes must be forbidden, and therefore not in- 
different; besides, if this argument were good, I might by a parity 
of reason, turn my back to the people, and my face to the opposite 
point, and preach in that posture, which certainly were a very un- 
scriptural, unedefying, indecent way of it; and it should be a very 
provoking argument in defence of it, that it was not forbidden. 

Obj. 2d. That there is no difference with respect to conse- 
quences, between reading a sermon, and preaching it word for 
word, after committing it to memory. 

Ans. I do not think it very practicable for the strongest memory 
“to preach from the pulpit every sentence, phrase, and particle that 
the minister has written in his closet, but will undoubtedly miss 
some stale thoughts and adopt fresh ones in their room. But 
though he were disposed to confine himself, and could really do it 
to a particle, even in that case he will act his part with greater 
grace, life, earnestness aid natural freedom, than if he read; and 
whatever benefit his own soul may receive, surely his preaching is 
the more likely to be attended with a blessing to the hearers, who. 
know not whether the minister confined himself, or not; for of the 
internal mode and spring of his thoughts, they are no judges but 
of what they hear and see; and it is certain also, that the minister 
lies the more in the way of divine influences, by how much the 
more his soul, in which by application he has treasured up his mat- 
ter, is the more proper object of grace than paper. But still the 
best way of deciding in this case is, for any that doubt it, to try the 
experiment. 
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Obj. 3d. That in regard, the memory is treacherous, apt to mis- 
give, it is more safe to read, than to commit all to its 

Ans. It is not necessary, I think, to commit to memory every 
word which one would preach, but the genera! and particular heads 
with the Scripture quotations which serve to prove them; a person 
who with that store in memory, backed with meditation and prayer, 
cannot regularly, judiciously and piously, speak for half an hour, 
ought never in my opinion to preach; and a person whose mem- 
ory is naturally not strong enough to retain the heads of a short 
discourse, I am apt to think, was not designed by nature or grace 
to be a minister. True it is, that a formal harangue consisting of 
senecal, pithy, moral sentences, periodical flights, numerous smooth 
cadences, pointed phrases, and picked words, calculated to please 
the ear and tickle the fancy, does no more command the memory, 
than it mends the heart; but if a person would renew the heart, 
and reform the life, he would do well to use, not what Seneca, 
Cicero and Plato have spoke from earth, but what the Son of God 
has spoken from heaven, which besides the advantage it carries to 
souls, being fitted in the methods of grace for their use, will be of 
double advantage to the preacher, as it is naturally calculated for 
his memory, and as the promise is past in faithfulness, to bring to 
his remembrance whatsoever necessary truth the Lord himself hath 
spoken. 

Obj. 4th. That the age is critical, polite, and withal ill natured, 
ready to improve the least slip in matter, manner, or expression, to 
the disadvantage of a minister’s character. 

Ans. True enough ; but it is not therefore true, that a minister 
of Christ should on that account abandon the good example of his 
Master to humour his enemies ; for if they are really friends, they 
will not scruple to put up with the Scripture manner of preaching : 
besides, [ cannot conceive why a judicious, experienced and other- 
wise eloquent minister, should have a distinct method, noble mat- 
ter, polite manner, and proper expression with notes, and be always 
capable to. blunder without them. Farther, I would beg leave to 
ask, how a preacher comes to know that preaching without notes 
will subject him to blunders? Has he ever preached without them 
to know this by experience? No; yea, where are they that do it 


excepting a few preaching mechanics, who, poor things, are apt to ~ 


blunder, whether they read or preach, and yet seem better qualified 
by rough sense and plain grace to edify souls, than many polite 
readers. But let a minister lay aside his notes, and put his con- 
jecture in theory to trial in fact, and then calmly judge; I would 
in such a case promise, he will have as tolerable an opinion of 
himself, and so will the age, as if he had read every word. Iam 
sure he cannot judge himself below a lawyer at the bar, who can 
speak noble sense in a polite, agreeable manner, for a full hour, 
and not read a word; and I am equally persuaded, that the judges 
on the bench, who may be supposed the standards of the nation 
for taste, do not shift their ears upon Lord’s days as they do their 
shirts. It is to me very surprising, that the critical vein of the na- 
tion should cow the clergy to their papers, and leave all other pub- 
lic-speakers at freedom. However, supposing two or three feme- 
nine fops, or masculine coquets, should make a man an offender 
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for a word, is he to cross the good example of thousands, and 
offend thou8ands more, to gratify the little-souled triflers ? 

Obj. Sth. That none but laymen preach without notes. 

Ans. I should be heartily sorry if, of al! denominations of cler- 
gymen in England, lay-preachers alone had scripture, reason, 
antiquity, and the universal practice of all Christian nations, on 
their side, in the particular of preaching. But supposing, not 
granting, that the case were so, will laymen’s being void of the 
scripture mission, make their scripture method of preaching un-° 
scriptural? Or will those who have the scripture mission, conceal 
the natural way of publishing the gospel, merely because others 
happen to show it? There was a certain lady who made a practice 
of veiling her face, lest the chamber-maid should be thought more 
beautiful than her mistress; all persons admired the maid’s face, 
which was always visible, and of her lady’s face knew nothing but 
the unnatural covering; whereas, if her face had been exposed, 
beside her natural beauty which equalled that of her maid, she had 
many superior qualifications to recommend her. I am greatly of 
Opinion that the existence of lay-preachers is greatly owing to the 
reading course of the regular clergy. What can poor creatures 
do, when by some blest providence, they become possessed of a 
concern for their souls, and the awful interests of a future world, 
and see those matters, which to them are dear as life, figured out 
weekly before their eyes, and read in a visibly unconcerned manner, 
as if there were nothing at all in preaching, but a weekly rational 
paper charm, to keep society in order? I say, what can they do, 
but look out for private Christians, who they think will speak the 
reality of the things of God, with the due concern of soul, even 
though they should happen, as they frequently do, to pitch upon 
persons of little knowledge and less grace, at the expense of peace 
and order? Craving stomachs must have food, though it should 
happen to be ill-dressed. But let the reputed sound clergyman 
embrace the layman’s sound manner, and then I dare say, he shall 
have many who are now hearers of laymen, to be sharers of his 
more sound matter and manner ; because no longer can it be said, 
that laymen are the only preachers in England. 

Obj. 6th. That reading having received a sanction from time and 
custom, is now become as well agreeable to the people as to the 
clergy. 

Ans. Itis true, that time and custom make the bulk of the na- 
tion sit under it without grumbling; and it is true, also, that the 
same time and custom with some other culpable circumstances, 
make the one half of them sit at home on Lord’s days, without 
preaching, praying or reading, or a thought about either; and it 
is likely to be true, also, if God prevents not, that as much again 
of the same time and custom, &c., will make the other half stay 
at home with their neighbours, and permit their ministers to 
read to dead walls, as in a manner they deadly read to dead souls 
before; and yet it cannot be true, that reading is more agreeable 
to a thinking people than preaching, because it is contrary to the 
nature of things, to common-sense, and to the universal experience 
of mankind, that they can retain as much of the one, as of the 
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other, having not such lively impressions of what is read as of that 
which is spoke with the earnestness of a man speaking to his friend ; 
and being possessed of souls naturally desirous of knowledge, and 
whose knowledge is more or less according as the images of things 
in their souls are so, and the fruits of whose knowledge, with respect 
to God, to themselves, and to their fellow creatures, are lively or 
faint, in proportion as their knowledge (or notions of things) is so. 
That reading is agreeable to the clergy, no body doubts; but not, 
I suppose, on account of any superior excellency in it; however 
the question is whether on that same account it is pleasing to their 
Lord and Master? If it is, why did not he himself, when a minister 
here on earth, or any of his immediate successors, practice it? 
And why does he not now own and bless it? If it is not, its being 
pleasing to ministers, is so far from being an argument in favour of 
it, that it argues a difference in that particular between their Lord 
and them, which should be an argument with them for laying it 
aside. Yea, though it could be supposed a circumstance that 
neither pleased or displeased Him, which in my opinion is impos- 
sible ; yet, I would judge it a piece of rational conduct to drop it, 
at least for some time, and try whether the plain Scripture way of 
it will be attended with more success: for a trial can do no harm. 

Obj. 7th. That reading frees the minister from fear. 

Ans. What fear? Is it the fear of men? His God expressly 
forbids him to be afraid of their faces, because the fear of man 
bringeth a snare. What is it in man that could make me fear him, 
while I stand in Christ’s room, endeavouring in sincerity to think, 
to speak, to act, as he did? It is not worth while for either the 
frowns or smiles of my fellow-creatures, to alter one circumstance 
of my message from God, or one step of my journey to glory— 
God will restrain the remainder of their wrath, and shortly bury 
them and their anger in the grave—their money, favours, and 
tempting smiles shall perish with them. He that feeds the ravens, 
will feed me with food convenient for me—I shall want no money 
when I appear before the Lord Jesus.—But if it is a fear of stum- 
biing, it is certainly commendable not only in the pulpit, but on all 
other occasions; lest by the criminal escapes of preachers, God 
should be dishonoured, his people offended, their own hands weak- 
ened, and their consciences wounded ; and yet I cannot apprehend 
why such fear should prevail with our clergy, to hide in a napkin 
the Scripture talent of preaching, while all other Protestant nations 
occupy it, with a dependence upon the promised direction ‘ into all 
truth,’ till the Lord cometh. 

06j. 8th. That God will convince, convert and save his people, 
whether by reading or preaching. 

Ans. It is true, God will find out his people, he knoweth who 
are his; but this speculative truth ought not to influence the con- 
duct of ministers or others, to a diminution from, and addition to, 
or alteration of any circumstance of revealed duty, because God 
being “ unsearchable in his judgments, and in his ways past find- 
ing out,” his knowledge is not the rule of our conduct, but the 
knowledge we have, or ought to have of him. 

Obj. 9th. That there are eminent and pious men, who love and 
use the reading method. 
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Ans. That there are great and good men who read their sermons, 
I acknowledge, and bless the Lord that there are such excellent 
ones in the earth; but sure I am, that the additional circumstance 
of reading their notes, gives no additional prosperity to the pleas- 
ure of the Lord in their hands. 

Oj. 10th. It will be said, I not only lose my labour, but expose 
myself to the ill-will of many, by writing this tract. 

Ans. As for my labour, though it should not have the desired 
effect, it cannot be lost, for I leave it with the Lord; let him accept 
or refuse it, I am persuaded he will remember it.—And as to ex- 
posing myself to the dislike of many, the many foolish, the many 
graceless, the many proud and unfaithful, I value not: the many 
faithful, and the many gracious, will judge it my duty to be faithful, 
as they judge it to be their own ; and though they should love what 
1 dislike, they must not hate me therefor, because they and-I are 
to meet shortly beyond the stream of Jordan, where all our differ- 
ences will be accommodated without corruption and strife, seeing 
more clearly under the beams of our Sun of Righteousness in his 
own land. And if they should smite me while we are yet on our 
way, I will bless them and say, and promise on my part—*‘‘ Let the 
righteous smite me, it shall be a kindness ; and let him reprove me, 
it shall be an excellent oil, which shall not break my head: for yet 
my prayer also shall be in their calamities” —Ps. cxli. 5. 

Now, Reverend and dear Sir, I have said before you what occur- 
red to me, in relation to the practice of reading notes; if you ap- 
prehend I have said any thing unbecoming the Spirit of Christ, pray 
for me and pardon me, because indeed I did not design it. If you 
think that what I have said does not conclude against reading, I 
beg you would show me what concludes for it, and oblige, Rev'd 
and Dear Sir, Yours, &c. 





THE FUNERAL OF THE MASS. 


Cuapter I]1.—Concerning the exposition of these words, “ He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life. My flesh 
is meat indeed,” &c. 


1. In this chapter I shall prove that Jesus Christ speaks. of a 
spiritual eating and drinking by faith, and not of a corporeal eating 
and drinking by the mouth of the body. My first argument is this: 
when a man would satisfy his hunger, and quench his thirst, he 
eateth and drinketh that thing which he hungers and thirsts after, 
because eating satisfieth hunger, and drinking quencheth thirst : 
but it is by faith, that is, by believing in Jesus Christ, that we satisfy 
the hunger, and quench the thirst which we have after Christ; for 
it is in the sixth of John, He that cometh to me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth in me shall never thirst. Therefore it is by faith 
or by believing that we eat and drink Jesus Christ; and, conse- 
quently, the eating of Christ’s flesh, and drinking his blood, is spir- 
itual, and not corporeal. 
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2. My second argument is this: Jesus Christ saith, He that eat- 
eth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life. And, Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life 
in you, Joho vi. Bat it is the spiritual eating and drinking by faith 
that gives life eternal, and not the corporeal eating and drinking by 
the mouth of the body ; because many reprobates (according to the 
very doctrine of Rome itself,) do corporeally eat the flesh, and drink 
the blood of Christ, and yet shall not inherit eternal life. 

3. The third argument is taken from St. Augustine and Cardinal 
Cajetan, who expound the words of Jesus Christ as we do. St. 
Augustine, in Book iii.of Christian Doctrine, speaketh thus, To eat 
the flesh of Christ is a figure, teaching us to partake of Christ's pas- 
sion, and to imprint in our memories with delight and profit, that 
Christ was crucified for us. Cardinal] Cajetan, in his Commentary 
on John vi. saith, To eat the flesh of Christ, and drink his blood, 
is faith in Christ’s death, so that the sense is this, if you use not the 
death of the Son of Man as meat and drink, ye shall not have the life 
of the Spirit in you. And having sufficiently proved his exposition, 
he adds: To eat and drink the Sacrament is a thing common, as well 
to those that eat unworthily, as to those that eat worthily ; but that 
which Jesus Christ here speaks of, is nut common to both, for he saith, 
he that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; he 
saith not, he that eateth worthily and drinketh worthily, but he that eat- 
eth and drinketh. Whence it clearly appears, that according to the 
letter, he speaks not of eating and drinking the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, but of eating and drinking the death of Jesus Christ. 

4. Now that we may clearly understand this doctrine, we must 
consider wherein the life which Jesus Christ gives us doth consist ; 
for seeing the flesh of Jesus Christ is meat to us, because it gives 
us life, it is evident that if we know what life that is which Jesus 
Christ gives us, we must know likewise how Jesus Christ is meat to 
us, and consequently how we eat him. But to know what that life 
is which Jesus Christ gives us, we must consider what that death 1s 
in which we were involved, which is expressed by Paul, Ephes. 
ii., in these words: When we are dead in sins and trespasses God 
hath quickened us together with Christ: by grace ye are saved ; and 
consequently the death in which we were involved consists in two 
things, first, in the curse of the law, which imports the privation 
of felicity, and the suffering of temporal and eternal punishment 
for our sins: Secondly, it consists in an habitual corruption, where- 
by sin reigns in us; and, therefore, it is said, 1 Tim. v., The widow 
that lives in pleasure is dead while she liveth. Also sins are called 
dead works, feb. vi. So that the life which Jesus Christ hath pur- 
chased for us, consists in two things. First, in deliverance from 
the curse of the law by the pardon of our sins, as Paul tells us, 
Colos. ii. God hath quickened you together with Christ, having 
forgiven you all trespasses, blotting out the obligation that was against 
us; which obligation proceeded from the law, because it did oblige 
all the transgressors of it to a curse. Secondly, it consists in 
regeneration, or sanctification, whereof Jesus Christ, speaking in 
John iii., saith, Except a man be born again he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God; and Paul, Heb. xii., Without holiness no man 
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shall see the Lord. Therefore, seeing that the life which Jesus 
Christ hath purchased for us, consists in the pardon of our sins, 
and in our regeneration and sanctification, which ends in glorifica- 
tion; and that Jesus Christ is called meat in reference to this life, 
we must consider the means whereby Jesus Christ hath purcha-ed 
these things for us: and, seeing it is certain that his death is the 
means by which he hath purchased pardon of sins and regeneration, 
we must conclude that Jesus Christ is the food and nourishment of 
our souls in regard of the merit of hisdeath. But that Jesus Christ 
by his death hath purchased life for us, (that is justification, which 
consists in the pardon of our sins, and regeneration, which consists 
in holiness of life,) appears by these passages of Scripture; viz.: 
We are justified by the blood of Christ, and reconciled to God by his 
death, Rom. v. We have redemption by his blood, even the remission 
of sins, Ephes. i. He hath reconciled us in the body of his flesh by 
his death, that he may present us holy without spot, and blameless in 
his sight, Col. i. We are sanctified by the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all, Heb.x. Christ loved the church, and gave 
himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the. washing 
of water by the word, that he might present it unto himself a glorious 
church, §c., Eph. v. Therefore, seeing Jesus Christ hath purchased 
life for us by his death, and that his flesh and blood are our meat and 
drink (because they purchased life eternal for us on the cross, viz., 
the remission of our sins, and sanctification ending in glorification,) 
it follows that the action whereby Jesus Christ is applied to us for 
righteousness and sanctification, is the same by which we eat the 
flesh of Christ and drink his blood. But this action is nothing else 
but faith, as the Scripture tells us: Being justified by faith we have 
peace with God, Rom. v. God purifies our hearts by faith, Acts xv. 
He that believeth hath eternal life, John vi. From what hath been 
said I form this argument. ‘That action whereby we obtain remis- 
sion of sins, and sanctification, ending in glorification, is the same 
whereby we have that life which Jesus Christ hath purchased for 
us by his death, because that life principally consists in the remis- 
sion of sins and sanctification, as we have proved. But the spirit- 
ual eating and drinking by faith, and not the corporeal by the mouth, 
is that action whereby we obtain remission of sins and sanctification, 
as we have also proved. Therefore the spiritual eating and drink- 
ing by faith is the action, whereby we have that life, which Jesus 
Christ hath purchased for us by his death, and not the corporeal 
eating and drinking by the mouth. And, consequently, seeing in 
John vi., a certain eating and drinking is spoken of, whereby 
we have that life which Jesus Christ hath purchased for us by his 
death, it is evident that a spiritual eating and drinking is there 
spoken of, and not a corporeal. 

5. From what hath been said, it appears, that when Jesus Christ 
saith, my flesh is meat indeed, &c., the figure falls upon the word 
meat, which is taken, not for corporeal, but spiritual meat. The 
reason whereof is, that corporeal food is that which is appointed 
for the nourishment of the body, as spiritual food is that which is 
appointed for the nourishment of the soul; so that, although cor- 
poreal food be taken by the mouth of the body, yet that only doth 
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not make it to be corporeal food, except it be taken for the nour- 
ishment of the body; otherwise poison, medicine, a bullet, &c., 
which a man should swallow, would be corporeal food; which is 
absurd to affirm ; but the flesh of Christ, which is pretended to be 
eaten in the Eucharist by the mouth of the body, is not appointed 
for the nourishment of the body; because that food which is 
appointed for the nourishment of the body is changed into the sub- 
stance of the body: but the body of Christ is not changed into the 
substance of our bodies; therefore the flesh of Christ is not a cor- 

oreal food, but his flesh broken, and his blood shed on the cross, 
18 a spiritual food which nourisheth the souls of those, who, by a 
true and lively faith, do embrace this flesh broken, and this blood 
shed ; that is, who do wholly rest and rely on the merit of his death 
and passion for obtaining mercy from God. And certainly, seeing 
that the life which Jesus Christ gives us by his death, is spiritual, 
that the nourishment is spiritual, that the eating his body, and drink- 
ing his blood, is spiritual (as hath been proved,) it follows that his 
flesh must be spiritaal meat, and his blood spiritual drink. And 
this flesh of Christ is incomparably better, and more truly meat 
indeed in regard of its effects, than corporeal food can be; because 
it doth better, and more perfectly nourish the souls of believers, 
than corporeal food doth their bodies; this being corruptible food, 
which gives temporal life only ; but that, spiritual and incorruptible 
food, which gives:life eternal. 

6. I conclude this chapter with this consideration. When a 
doctrine is proposed which is pretended to be divine, and that 
passages of holy Scripture are alleged for the proof of it, if it 
opposeth, or seems to oppose sense and reason, and to include 
contradictions ; and that a more suitable and rational sense can be 
found out for those passages, so that all these inconveniences and 
contradictions may be avoided ; there is nothing more just than 
that we should embrace that probable and rational sense, and reject 
that doctrine which opposeth sense and reason, and seems to imply 
contradictions. But the doctrine of the real presence of the man- 
hood of Jesus Christ in the Host, and the transubstantiation of the 
bread into his body, is repugnant to sense and reason, and seems 
to include divers contradictions: (viz., that a human body is in a 
point without any local extension, that a body may be in divers 
places at one and the same time, that the bread and wine are 
changed into the body and blood of Christ, which were before ; 
that accidents may be without a subject, &c.,) and the passages 
that are impertinently alleged to prove such a presence, and such 
a change, have a sense very commodious and rational, for the avoid- 
ing all these contradictions, as appears in this and the former chap- 
ter, where I have very rationally expounded those two passages 
which the Romish doctors impertinently make use of for this 
subject. Therefore they ought to embrace that commodions and 
rational sense which we have given them; and to reject the doc- 
trine of the real presence of the body of Jesus Christ in the host, 
and the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
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(Continued from Vol. VII., p. 413, of Balt. Lit. and Rel. Mag.] 
THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 
No. III. 


Tuat truth and the love of truth have a place and an influence in 
the church, is a position which admits not of doubt. This, notwith- 
standing, is to her a day of clouds. The mists of error, prejudice, 
passion, and a narrow-minded selfishness, are spread, in some plac- 
es, densely over her territory, and greatly obstruct the vision of her 
children. ‘To mere reason and experience, the conclusion is not 
very obvious, that her children shall ever, upon earth, so far recog- 
nize the extent of their common inheritance, see their true inter- 
ests, and feel the claims of their relationship, as to harmonize their 
affections and bring them peaceably to inhabit the same dwelling. 
But whatever may be the language of unaided reason upon the 
subject, and however indistinct the voice of experience, there are 
agencies at work of a character more sacred, and influences, of a 
description more efficient than belong to fallen humanity are 
pledged for the accomplishment of this blessed object. 

Let us listen with attention to the voice of prophecy, and upon 
the assurances conveyed by that voice, let the heart with satisfac- 
tion repose. Hear the promise addressed to Zion: Thy watchmen 
shall lift up the voice, with the voice together shall they sing : for they 
shall see eye to eye, when the Lord shall bring again Zion. 
Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain ; for 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea. Then will J turn to the people a pure language, that th 
may call upon the name of the Lord, to serve him with one consent. In 
that day shall there be one Lord, and his name one. Such is a speci- 
men of the divine promise. 

In his intercessory prayer, uttered upon the eve of the comple- 
tion of his ransom for our salvation, the campassionate Redeemer, 
prospectively cast his omniscient eye over his church, in ages then 
distant. He saw the temptations by which his people should be 
assailed, their weaknesses, their yieldings to unblessed influences ; 
and, in the divisions and desolations of the household of faith, the 
mournful results of those unhappy and too powerful causes. The 
restoration of harmony and the re-establishment of a well directed 
activity among them, entered into the purposes and plans of mercy. 
All this was before Him, and hence the prayer addressed by him 
in their behalf, to his and our Father: THat THEY ALL MaY BE 
ONE; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
Through the agency of her ministry and her ministrations, the 
church is destined to accomplish a mighty work—the conversion of 
the world to the faith of Immanuel ;—That the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me. For the attainment of this, the united pro- 
fession and action of the church are put in requisition: That, for 
this, they all may be one. Among the nations, and to their inhab- 
itants, the children of Zion are witnesses for God and his Christ. 
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Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lorp. Till the witnesses agree in 
their testimony, respecting Messiah and his cause, we, assuredly, 
have no reason to suppose that the nations at large, will believe in 
his name. Till then, the testimony, in its conclusive bearing, will 
not be extensively felt. For this argument, and for the attainment 
of its end, the Great Intercessor prayed. The acceptance of his 
prayer, and, in due time, its full answer, we are assured of by the 
dignity of his person, the value of his covenanted blood, and the 
infallible promise of the Father. The now divided and distracted 
church shall be united. In order to the effecting of this union, 
our prayers, consultations, actings, and privations, shall not be in 
vain. They are concurrent with the intercession of the Son of 
God; are sustained by the blood of the cross, and urged by the 
promise of our covenant God.—Whilst, then, Jehovah is saying to 
his spiritual Jerusalem, Fear thou not ; he also says to the assembly 
of her saints; Let not thy hands be slack. Thus certified that well 
directed exertions shall be crowned with success, let us ascertain 
what is requisite to be done, how it is to be performed ; and then 
do it with our might. Upon this subject, we must, 

‘1, Guard against erroneous positions. One of these is, that, in a 
divided state of the church, the settlement of our terms of fellow- 
ship, as a practical affair, is no more difficult than before such 
division took place. Yet one great difficulty in the case is, to get 
back to the primitive ground, without injury to the cause of truth 
and godliness. It is easy to conceive that a specified form of a 
particular truth never ought to have been made a term of organical 
communion ; but if ever made such, a receding from it may be in 
danger of being understood as an abandonment of the truth itself; 
and- from the imputation of defection, injury may result to the 
cause of righteousness. To prevent this, no explanation may, in 
the mean time, be found available. In this connexion, it may be 
found that All things are lawful, but all things are not expedient— 
edify not. With obstacles unknown to the church, whilst united, 
though really containing the same substantial evils, as when divid- 
ed, the friends of her unity have to contend, when truth becomes 
embodied in organized schisms. That which was easy to be done 
in the former state, may be found impossible in the latter. A mind 
free from the laws of consistency, and which has no regard to con- 
sequences, may be happily exempted from all feelings of this sort ; 
but how much a mind so formed is likely to effect for, the real unity 
of the church, is not hard to perceive. ? 

A second unsound position is that which affirms, that every point 
of moral doctrine and article of duty, susceptible of proof, as true 
and right, must be incorporated with the church’s terms of com- 
munion ; and that, in order, to the enjoyment of her communion, 
an intelligent reception and profession of those terms must be 
made. To this reference has been made in a previous number. 
How such a rule would operate to the exclusion, not only of mul- 
titudes of the babes and young men, but likewise of the old men 
of the family of God, need not be now repeated. If, indeed, such 
by the authority of the Redeemer, be the law of his house, it be- 
hooves us to bow in silence; but if not by his authority so settled, 
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we may not interpose ours, to impose burdens which he has not 
laid upon_any. It should be remembered, that the rejection of a 
truth, or refusal to do a duty, is a very different thing from not 
making it a term of ecclesiastical communion. These ought not 
to be confounded. ; 

A third unsound position, and it not an uncommon one, is the 
assumption, that any number of professing Christians have a right, 
upon moral grounds, to fix, as may appear to them proper, by a 
lower or higher scale, their terms of communion; and, according 
to this standard, admit to, or reject from their fellowship. This 
scheme assumes to be liberal, and in defence of it we hear it urged 
—‘‘We have adopted no article, as a term of communion, but what 
is, in itself, conformable to the word of God,—we encroach not 
upon the distinctive privileges of any other community,—and we 
attempt no compulsion toward any individual, to induce him to 
unite with us. -We simply exercise that liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, and to all others we concede a similar right.” 
This, indeed, is very plausible, and yet itis very unsound. Be- 
cause man may not interfere, in such a case, to prevent this course, 
the moral right to pursue it is presumed. Were the church of the 
Redeemer a mere voluntary association, formed merely for individ- 
ual convenience, whose advantages are altogether of a private 
nature, and over which the members have a legitimate control, the 
claim put forth for fixing the terms of membership, would be ad- 
missible. This, however, is not the case. The church is nota 
mere voluntary association. She is the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
Into the fellowship of this society every individual of the family of 
man, who is made acquainted with its constitution, and is capable 
of apprehending its principles, institutions and ends, is morally 
obliged to seek admission. The privileges of this divine corpora- 
tion, are the grants of the Saviour of men; the terms of admission 
to membership and the consequent enjoyment of privilege, are all 
settled by Him, and not left discretionary to the will or caprice of 
individuals, nor even of the whole assembly of professed believers. 
Every man, upon hearing the gospel of Christ, is bound to inquire, 
to believe, and to seek the blessings of redemption, in the fellow- 
ship of saints. To that fellowship the church is obliged to receive 
such applicant, upon his submission to the conditions fixed by the 
Lord Jesus himself. 

Each one is thus laid under obligation ‘o yield, in the communion 
of the church, his influence to advance the interests of the empire 
of his Lord, in being a helper of fellow Christians; and all, as 
associated, are bound to glorify God in doing good to each mem- 
ber, as well as to the whole conjointly. The right is possessed, 
neither by an individual nor by a multitude, to withhold from the 
community of the faithful, his or their aid in prosecuting the great 
ends of their heavenly calling; nor has the church, nor any num- 
ber of her members, the moral power to reject the proferred aid of 
such, by the establishment of a higher grade of terme than has 
been doue by the church’s Head himself. Of such a measure, it is 
no justification to affirm that, in it, there is nothing that God has 
ii” panties The true question is—Has the Lord of Zion 
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required it, as a term of communion in his church? Has he required 
that avowal, or that form of observance, as indispensable to a par- 
ticipation in the privileges of his family? The house is the Lord’s, 
the family is his, the table is his; none of them is exclusively ours ; 
the terms of membership are settled by him, and by absenting our- 
selves, of by giving either a higher or lower character than he has 
done, to the terms of communion, we must not dare to dishonour 
him, or injure the interests of his household. Thou shalt not add 
thereto, nor diminish from it. The assumption now under consid- 
eration, however popular it may be, is most unscriptural. It sup- 
poses that the church is a mere voluntary society; that Jesus, her 
Lord, has settled for her no definite terms of communion; that 
every one is at liberty to nullify, at pleasure, the relation in which 
hé stands to fellow Christians ; and, if acted upon, it wouid go to 
authorize, without end, the formation of parties. 

Under this head, extremes must be avoided. ‘The rigorous en- 
forcement of truths, the discovery of which depends upon long 
processes of ratiocination, the evidence of which is not likely to 
be seen by any, except those possessed of distinguished powers of | 
abstraction, is one of these extremes. The other is, that easy 
system of accommodation that, to answer a purpose of convenience, 
is ready to dispense with any truth, and to set lightly by the insti- 
tutions of the sanctuary. No article, stamped by the authoritative 
seal of inspiration may be abandoned, excluded from the ministra- 
tions of the church, or concealed. Paul would say. and every 
minister ought to be able to say—I have not shunned to declare unto 
you the whole counsel of God. The articles of the creed should be 
plainly scriptural, distinctly stated, cordially received, and faithfully 
-declared. 

2. Having dismissed false positions, care must be taken to ascer- 
tain, with all possible precision, in what that visible union consists, 
which the church of God is authorized to expect, and what are its 
bonds ; to fix upon the mind and heart a deep sense of the importance 
of them, and to carry out that sense of their importance, in religious 
life. Permit no occurrence, under any pretext whatever, to inno- 
vate upon or break their legitimate power. Truth must be kept 
pure, every ordinance entire, and, in its proper season the observ- 
ance of every duty must be regarded. Where innovations or 
breaches have been made, ascertain what remains untouched of the 
sacred principles of truth and order; lay hold upon these, preserve 
them, and use them as means of restoring what has been lost. 
Thus strengthen the thing's which remain that are ready to die. An 
unremitting regard to the bonds of brotherhood, is indispensible to 
the maintenance of harmony where it exists, and to the regaining 
of it where breaches have been made upon it. But the instituted 
unity itself must be known, and its proper bonds be felt. Defect 
in the settlement of these, as a preliminary step, will always be 
followed with confused and unsatisfactory results. : 

3. Ascertain the causes, nature and extent of existing ecclesiastical 
divisions. Ip order to this, bring distinctly into view the extent of 
ground occupied in common, by the denominations usually reck- 
oned orthodox and evangelical. Attention to this is specially due 
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by the several branches of the Presbyterian family, and those who 
in their forms of order and doctrine approximate toward them. 
Upon this common ground there can be no reason for conflict ; 
here, to all its extent, the parties are one. Along with doctrines of 
settled authority, which constitute a common possession, find out, 
too, the practical observances regulated either by statute.or com- 
mon law, in which they are agreed. In good faith, candour, and 
with a spirit of generosity, to act upon this common ground in a 
concurrent course of administration, while it would go to mitigate 
the evils of party, would likewise prepare the way for the prosecu- 
tion of the proposed inquiry to a favourable issue. 

In connexion with the ascertainment of the common ground, 
upon which all stand, seek the true subjects of difference. Let 
them be understood in their general and commonly received shapes: 
Discover, as far as possible, in what, upon those subjects, the dif- 
ference consists ; how much of it is referable to a misapprehension 
of the import of terms; how much of it pertains to mere names, 
or mere denominational distinctions; how much to habits, preju- 
dices, or passions ; and how much to substantial discrepancy in 
principle: this last alone should be allowed to have any weight, in 
retarding a happy union of the now severed church. And it is 
possible the result of the inquiry now recommended would be to 
some, matter of surprize, in finding the alleged causes of separa- 
tion reduced to dimensions so very small. 

In order to the distinct discovery of those points of agreement 
and disagreement, let the several parties open with each other a 
correspondence. The form of delegated conventions, select com- 
mittees, or epistolary communications, may be adopted. To one, 
or as occasion may require, to all of these, recourse may be had. 
The common ground already occupied, should not be disturbed. 
In the investigation of other points, now suggested, candour should 
prevail, and discussion be full and free. Upon the footing of that 
faith which they hold in common, there will, by this intercourse, 
be a mutual recognition of one or other as depariments—though in 
some things mistaken departments—of the family of God. Per- 
suing this course, in the becoming spirit of the sons of God, and 
while, in these discussions and mutual prayers, they really enjoy to 
a great extent, the communion of saints; is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that they may experience some surprize, in being able to trace 
in each other so many distinctly marked features of family likeness, 
as to leave no doubt of their relation to their Father in heaven, 
and to Jesus, the Elder Brother, the blessed Mediator? And while 
obtaining assurance that He is not ashamed to call them brethren, 
is it improbable that they will feel a generous shame, when they 
remember how long, and in how many instances, they have mutu- 
ally acted the part of aliens—treating each other as though estrang- 
ed from God, unworthy of a place in his domestic circle—at that 
sacred table,—where the Father’s love to the heirs of promise, is 
distinctly expressed ? 

4. The causes of division having been discovered, weighed in 
the balances of the sanctuary, and their value found ; the way is open- 
ad for enlightened and candid consultation. At once free the creed, 
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or constitution, of the church, in all her departments, from those 
causes of separation which consist of the wood, the hay, and the 
stubble. The amalgamation of contradictions into one harmonious 
system, must never be attempted. It is an impossibility. The 
transient expedients of short-sighted policy must not be permitted 
to deform, or enfeeble the platform of Zion’s faith, worship, and 
order. No material upon which has been heard the sound of the 
hammer, wielded by the human hand—we mean the doctrines and 
commandments of men, in the things of God,—must be allowed a 
place in the sacred superstructure. Look back to the principles, 
the spirit, and the provisions of the apostolic church ; then cast 
the inquiring look down to the millenial age; and in the light of 
inspired prophecy and promise, learn what the church, in her form 
and administration, is likely to be in that day of light. Approxi- 
mate toward that standard now. Whilst thus engaged, let us 
endeavour to estimate what may be reasonably expected of man, 
under the influence of divine grace, while an inhabitant of earth ; 
taking into the account, as far as may be done, the great diversity 
of circumstances that mark his condition, in various localities. 
From the whole of this view, in the light of reason, instructed and 
guided by the word of God, let us try to ascertain what, upon this 
subject, are the purposes and requisitions of God. 

The result will be the exclusion from the church’s constitution 
and stated creed, of all that is capricious, partial, and of mere 
temporary and local character. Her terms of fellowship will then 
be full, distinct, and simple ; without imposition upon conscience, 
and providing for an ample developement of truth and evangelical 
order. In this arrangement, that which belongs to the foundation 
will not be confounded with the materials of the superstructure. 
The foundation and superstructure are both essential to the perfec- 
tion of the edifice, each in its appropriate place ; but that which 
pertains to the wall, if introduced among the fundamentals, or if 
what belongs to the foundation be transferred to the wall, the beauty 
of the building may be marred, or its stability be endangered. 

Of the very different state of the church under the apostolic 
economy, from what it was under the Levitical, we are not unap- 
prized ; nor are we to be inattentive to the difference between the 
circumstances of the apostolic and the present age. Yet, in this 
connexion, to a reflexion or two, on the administrations of prophets 
and apostles, it may not be out of place to call the reader’s atten- 
tion. Too much, we know may be attempted to be made, by the 
latitudinarian, of the facts to which reference is made. From them, 
nevertheless, an admonition is given to rashness and untempered 
zeal. We refer to the practical illustration of tenderness to the 
unity of the church by prophets, apostles, and martyrs, and by the 
Great Head of the church himself, while in our nature, he sojourn- 
ed upon earth. The state of religion, in various periods of the 
old dispensation, was deplorable. In the apostolic times, bad prin- 


' ciples, bad men, and evil deeds, were not few. Isaiah, Jeremiah, 


their associates and successors, down to Malachi, reproved, plead, 
and suffered; but attempted not the rearing of a separate temple 
of purer worship. The apostolic churches were rebuked for neglect 
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of discipline, and permitted errors, but not for continuing in the 
fellowship of the church, where even great irregularities might be 
found. Steadfastness in the cause of the Redeemer, forbearance 
with mistaken brethren, and the exercise of discipline in its legiti- 
mate forms, were pressed upon all by the authority of apostles; 
but in no instance do we find them authorize the formation of a 
separate communion. Upon the foundation that God had laid, 
the churches of Rome, Corinth, Galatia and Asia, were command- 
ed to continue their building, and there to abide; but no erection 
of a separate building was allowed. With these facts before us, 
it would seem not to be an unsuitable inquiry, to ascertain how 
far and how long, while full liberty is possessed and ample oppur- 
tunity is given, to maintain truth and expose every form of error, 
we may remain or form fellowship with those, whose personal 
belief is not in every point accordant with our own. Upon this, 
every community is, to some extent, obliged to act. And often by 
those most strict, a very liberal construction is given both as to faith 
and practice. Those too who in an evil hour, an hour of unruled 
passion, have excluded such as displeased them, from the table of 
the Lord in their apartment, would be the first to raise the re- 
proachful cry, did those excluded brethren refrain from solemnizing 
the seals of the covenant, in their own assemblies. Blame them 
for not zpplying the seal themselves, yet keep them from doing it 
in company with you! The consistency of this appears worthy of 
a passing thought, when settling the provisions of the constitution 
of the church. 

5. In this work, a spirit of deep piety tuward God, good will toward 
men, and impressive views of the importance of the organized unily of 
the church, are indispensable to success. The absence of these, to 
an extent calling for humiliation, has opened the way for much 
mischief in the house of God. This spirit, the absence of which 
is deplored, will embrace the knowledge and love of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and to whatever, in the application of the principles 
of true evangelical order and worship belongs to the communion 
of saints, it will lead. A harmony in moral action, in the several 
departments of life will be the result. This spirit will carry along 
with it an enlightened and practical persuasion, that it is God alone 
that is adequate to give success to the attempts made to harmonize 
into one happy assembly the severed portions of the true Zion. 
His it is to bind up the breach of his people, and to heal the stroke of 
their wound, and upon him reliance must be placed, while means 
are used for the attainment of the much desired end. 

Feeling the importance of this original unity, in order to the 
existence of proper dispositions among the parties composing the 
household of faith, and for the efficient action of the whole, in 
pursuit of the end of their high calling; each denomination, by 
itself, must, in the progress of the good work, be actively employed. 
Derive all possible aid from others, the individual party may and 
ought; yet when, in this way, all is effected that can be done, the 
work must, by each, be carried on and prepared by the domestic 
hand. This will be in accordance with the obligations of all, to 
co-operate upon their common ground for the attainment of the 
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common end. Mean while, no guarantee may be given, by incon- 
sistent acting, to the perpetuation of schism. While each portion 
of the divided church, desirous of finding a meeting place with 
others, is thus projecting and endeavouring self reform, there will 
be a falling back upon first and fundamental principles, a more 
thorough examination of their bearings, and an inquiry into the 
place which remote deductions should occupy in the authorized 
faith and bonds of the fellowship of Zion. Her distinctive section- 
al positions will, in this process, be brought into contact with those 
principles, their consistency be brought to trial, and their value be 


more perfectly ascertained. 
[Te be Continued.) 





ROBERT WICKLIFFE AND HIS CALUMNIES.—HIS SUCCESS IN EATING 
A FILE. 


Tue abortive attempts of bad men to destroy, by calumny, the 
' good name of those they hate and dread—have long ago, been 
likened to the mad attempts of a serpent to bite a file. That “old 
man venomous”—Robert Wickliffe, of Kentucky—by his flagitious, 
malignant, and fruitless attacks upon us, has afforded another illus- 
tration of the truth and aptness of the similitude. We thank God 
for this new deliverance ; and beseech him to visit every enemy of 
his name and his people—with an overthrow as signal as he has 
been pleased to award to this incorrigible old man. What a world 
it would be, if a merciful God did not interpose his special provi- 
dence, for the rebuke of the wicked and the protection of those 
against whom cruel wrong is perpetrated? For our part, we are 
constrained to say, that no part of the dealings of God has been 
more signal or more surprising towards us, than his constant, faith- 
ful, and effectual care of our life, our reputation, and our soul, 
from the snares of abandoned men. 

We have had occasion to note the influence of party hatred-in 
regard to this and other attacks upon us, and have been not_a little 
edified, and sometimes nota little surprised—at its developements. 
The better sort of those occupying ranks which we have been call- 
ed in God’s providence to encounter, for his truth’s sake; have 
either stood silent, scorning to acknowledge for an auxiliary, one 
so depraved and so exposed ; or else have, with becoming candor 
and honor—openly confessed that this bad old man, was justly and 
utterly degraded. The baser sort, have hailed him with delight— 
eagerly enrolled him with themselves—diligently circulated his de- 
tected calumnies; thus, by a new and signal proof establishing 
the universality of that instinct—like -to like—which pervades all 
nature. Tell us what a wise man says—what a virtuous man does 
—what an honest man determines; and we will answer, for ninety 
nine out of every hundred of the like kinds, under the like circum- 
stances—the world over. Tell us the prattle of a fool, the deceit 
of a knave, the malignant cowardice of an assassin; and we will 
go bail that others like them, will follow their example, time and 
chance concurring. 
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The horrible outrage which Mf Wickliffe has committed—and 
the dreadful dealing with him, which he rendered indispensable ; 
put this whole case in such a light, that it was impossible for any 
decent man who knew the facts and valued public opinion—to 
stand forth openly as his defender. As far as we have seen the 
expressions of the public press—no-body has justified him—no- 
body has even excused him. Even his cries to the most embitter- 
ed of our opponents—and his open and scandalous offers to make 
common cause with every one, that had any grief, real or imaginary, 
against us; have failed, as far as we know—to produce any public 
manifestation in his favour; although his second pamphlet has been 
more than a year—and his first one a year and a half, before the 
public. 

On the other hand, we might fill pages of this work with unqual- 
ified and unsolicited testimonies, of the public press, secular and 
religious, of our own and other denominations, in many portions 
of the country ; expressing the fullest conviction, that we had dis- 

proved all the accusations of the most scandalous and unscrupulous 
falsifier, that ever put pen to paper. When the circumstances are 
considered ; we could ask nothing more. It is not that this ven- 
omous libeller has failed to prove any thing on us. It is, that we 
have done what in all fair controversy is conceded to be ordinarily 
impossible; we have established negative after negative, by proof 
so clear that doubt is impossible, and demonstration so comprehen- 
sive that conviction is irresistible. We have done this, of a body 
of transactions covering a period of half a century; and in regard 
to most of which, the evidences were in their nature, evanescent. 

Let any man run his mind over the current of his own life, and 
over the charges made against us, and over the sort of proof 
necessary to establish a negative ; and then he can comprehend, 
the danger from which God has delivered us—the extent of our 
obligations to him for his special providence, and the broad and 
undeniable grounds on which we have a right to demand of every 
virtuous and honest man—an unqualified condemnation of our 
malignant persecutor. 

The private testimonies, voluntarily tendered to us from all parts 
of the country, and from persons of all conditions in life, are most 
decisive ; and have deeply affected us. We never had a doubt—a 
particle of doubt—as to our perfect ability to do what has been 
done, and what more may be needful; but we did fear, that on 
account of the purely personal and private nature of the case, as 

well as the great extent of it—the public would not take the least 
interest in it, and indeed could not be expected to do so. In this 
alone, we have been disappointed ; most gratefully disappointed. 
For as far as we can ascertain—both ef our defences have been 
eagerly read; and the second one, of which we speak more espe- 
cially at present, and of which not less, perhaps, than 20,000 copies 
have been scattered in various forms, over the whole nation, has 
put the whole matter at rest, wherever it has been read. 

The testimonies which follow, are but sampless. They were 
not, of course, written for publication, and we therefore take some 
responsibility—which the circumstances will justify, to every hon- 

orable mind—in printing them. 
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A layman connected with an important secular journal in the 
south, writesthus: : 


‘*T am much gratified at your triumphant vindication of yourself and family 
«* from the aspersions of Wickliffe. You have perfectly annihilated him. ” 


An old and distinguished clergyman, with whom we have a slight 
personal acquaintance—writes thus: 





‘¢ I return you my hearty thanks for your second reply to Robert Wickliffe. I 
“¢ think you have flayed him alive, and broken every bone in his body. And be 
** richly deserved all that he received. In punishing him according to his deserts, 
“‘ you are perfectly justifiable, not more as a vindication of your personal, than of 
** your ministerial character. And a regard to the latter might lead you not to 
** pass lightly by that, which you might be inclined not to notice as affecting the 
*‘other. Bat it is quite needless eveh to state this to you, except only as pointing 
** to the light in which it is received by me, and I suppose by otherss.’’ 


The following is from one of the first lawyers and scholars of 
Virginia. 

«*I thank you for your ‘‘ Second Defence’’—which I received yesterday and 
*« read last evening with great pleasure. I really thought that you had pulverized 
** your antagonist hefore; but ‘* bray a fool in a mortar, &c ;’” but you have cer- 
“*tainly done for nim this time. Beyond all doubt he «an never be able to speak 
« or write against you agaiu. IT am sorry, indeed, that you should be obliged to 
*¢ waste so much of your valuable time, upon such a worthless object; yet upon 
‘¢ reflection, I do not know but it is all well, for the notices which he has forced 
*¢ you to give us of yourself, must serve to raise you still higher in the regard of 
‘all your friends. I think, however, you may let him rest now, and éven say, 
“like a good catholic—requiescat in pace.’’ 


One of the most distinguished gentlemen of New Jersey—writes 
thus, to us: 


« T received from Ky.,—I suppose from you or by your direction, your answer 
** to Robert Wickliffe. J thank you for it. The testimony which it conclusively 
«¢ affords, not only of his entire want of principle, but of his miserable, profligate 
** bratality—is really amazing! ‘I'he answer is, no doubt, perfectly complete and 
“* overwhelming. ‘The only doubt, I think, that can exist on any mind is, whether 
** such a wretch was worth answering.”’ 


A gentleman of high reputation both as a lawyer and a scholar 
—and now a judge, iu one of the middle states—expresses himself 


to us, thus: 


*¢] think your defence conclusive. Your opponent is shut up to the denial of 
*¢ your facts, which he cannot do, in the face of the records to which you appeal, 
*¢ and the other vouchers which you deposited with Mr. Todd. It pac ra 
** been very painful to you, to be engaged in a controversy with such a man on 
«* any subject, especially on one of a private and personal character. Yet 1 doubt 
**-not, it was quite unavoidable, and your friends and the disinterested portion of 
*« the public, I am persuaded, will quite approve thé way in which you 
‘eit. J should presume this Second Defence will suffice for the future, as well as 
** for the past, as I cannot conceive that a man of whom such things can Le writ- 
“* ten, should be worthy of further attention.”’ 


A gentleman of the city of New York, widely known to the 
public as one of the first merchants and most decided Christians of 
that city, writes to a friend in Baltimore as-follows : 


“1 have received thro’ the es office, Mr. Breckinridge’s Defence against the 
** fiendish slanders of Robert Wickliffe. I have read it with interest and deep 
*¢ emotion; and tho’ in one sense, I regretthat a man of God was thus forced to 
‘* appear before the public, yet in another, I am glad he had the moral courage to 
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*¢ nail this villain to the wall, where he will ever appear as a beacon and warning 
** to our poor fallen and depraved nature. Please present my Christian regards to 
*¢ Mr. B., and tell him, I knew and loved dearly his brother John—whose mem- 
*¢ ory is very dear to me, and that I should be happy and esteem it a privilege if 
‘¢he would make my house his home when he visits New York; for I think I love 
‘*a brave and honest man, especially one of God’s dear children and servants in 
*¢ the ministry. *’ 


An old college friend, now a prominent and influential gentle- 
man in one of our southern states, writes to us as follows: 


‘*T have just finished reading your “‘ Second Defence” against Wickliffe.— 
*¢ Whilst I greatly lament the necessity you are under, of turning aside from your 
*¢ calling as a Christian minister, to scuffle before the public with such a foul mouth- 
*¢ed brawler; yet judging from the extracts which you have given from his 
** speech, I am ready to admit that the cause, and your provocation, were very 
** great; and I do not see how you could have acted otherwise. You have, how- 
‘ever, skinned him; and | sincerely rejoice in the triumphant vindication of 
** yourself which you have given to the world.”’ 


We should never have troubled our readers, or the public with 
this degraded old man, if it had not been that both his circumstances 
and our own were peculiar, and the interests at stake, both pub- 
lic and private, too great to be jeonarded, on punctilios. Nor 
should we now recur to him were it not that we constantly get 
letters from the west, saying that he is stirring every element anew 
against us; and that, as we judge it may be necessary to deal with 
him again—we do not wish him, in the mean time, to suppose he 
is forgotten. As far back as December 14, 1841, a friend in the 
neighbourhood of Lexington, wrote to us thus: ‘‘You may prepare 
** yourself to see the must vulgar, low, and scurrilous abuse, that 
‘(human depravity and malice ever conceived, or the envenomed 
“tongue of slander ever uttered.””. Much more to the same pur- 
port, then and often since by other friends—has been written to us, 
of a series of attacks upon us, published after we left Ky., from 
September to December, 184]; but a copy of which was never 
sent us either by the author or publisher. We have received, at 
last, complete samples, as we suppose, of this new distillation of 
venom and filth; but as it is in newspaper form, and that form 
is bad for reference; and as we have been very busy for some 
months, and not very well; as we can bide our time—and are 
in no haste, after submitting for ten years, to the injuries of this 
wicked man; we have not yet taken any of this last decoction, 
except a drop or two, here and there. Mean time, after writing 
repeatedly, for copies of the pamphlet edition of the matter, we 
are lately answered by a friend in Lexington, that it is doubtful 
when the pamphlet will be out, if at all. The reason given for 
this dead stop, is the fact that Mr. Wickliffe had said in one of his 
pieces that Chief Justice Robertson, had authorized him to declare 
that we had mis-stated his opinions in our defence ; and to make 
very grave statements against us; and that the Chief Justice, hav- 
ing been obliged, by his sense of justice, truth and honour, to pub- 
lish a card contradicting Mr. Wickliffe; this incident, arrested for 
the time, the forthcoming pamphlet. Our friend did not know, 
apparentiy, that long before this printed card of the Chief Justice, 
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he had written a private letter to Mr. Wickliffe—far more full and 
decided than the printed card; a copy of which he sent to us, and 
which, if Mr. Wickliffe does not publish, we shall; which certainly 
confirms all our statements, and explicitly contradicts Mr. Wick- 
liffe’s—so far as Judge Robertson’s statements go. This much, 
by the way. ° 

Whether we shall deem a formal reply necessary to Mr. Wick- 
liffe’s third attack, will depend on what we shall judge necessary, 
after reading it. At present he seems ashamed of it, himself; and 
disposed to suppress it. 

We beg that it may be borne in mind, that as yet, we have acted 
wholly on the defensive. We have not travelled out of the case, 
as made by Mr. Wickliffe, to attack him, nor have we even inci- 
dentally pursued our investigations into his life, conduct, and prin- 
ciples—beyond what we judge to be the line of strict defence.— 
We will not pledge ourself to act any further, under such self- 
imposed restrictions. And we fairly say to him and to all immedi- 
ately concerned—that we judge ourself to be no longer bound by 
any considerations to spare any of them—any farther than our own 
sense of pity or propriety may dictate.—And whenever we shall 
give to this controversy an aggressive aspect, if it shal. ever become 
our duty to do so, the public will see, how much Mr. Wickliffe 
and others very near to him, have been indebted to our forbearance. 
It will then also appear, that constitutional faithlessness is a very 
small part of his vices; and that we were neither the first, nor the 
last victim, by many—whose sacrifice was required by his various 
and enormous villanies. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE REV. JOHN H. REDINGTON, WITH 
PARTS OF HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
THEREON. 


Article Second.—Letters written in 1837. 


Moscow, Livingston Co., N. Y., Aug. S$ist, 1837. 


My Dear Brother :—I have often thought of writing to you since our 
brief acquaintance in Phila. in May last, but something or other has hin- 
dered hitherto. I find my time very much occupied, and though I seem 
to bring little to pass, yet I scarcely know what may be called leisure 
moments. O thatmy time might be wholly devoted, and te good pu > 
in the service of our Lord Jesus Christ! But alas, how little love do I 
exercise towards him, or his cause in these dark daysof wrath and rebuke! 
I trust in God, that you are in health, my brother, and that your soul 
prospers daily.—No doubt you find both your head and hands sufficiently 
engaged at the present time in the Lord’s work. His work is great and 
important. May the arms of your hands be made streng by the hands of 
the mighty God of Jacob! May you be ancinted with the unction of the 

’ Holy One, and be strong in the Lord and the power of his might. 

Since my return from Convention, we have had much trouble in Moscow 
—a good deal of opposition has been manifested against me, both in our 
own church and elsewhere. But I thank God through Jesus Christ, that 
the truth-has continued to prosper among us. The church of Moscow, is 
small, only about 100 members, but the post is important. A large popu- 
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lation of unconverted men, are among and round about us.—The Lord 
may build up a large church here, on a sure foundation, but in order to this 
there is much work to be done on the part of his people in faith and love, 
I am very much alone, as to my brethren in the ministry in this region, in 
the stand which | have taken.—The few orthodox brethren which we 
have, and who countenance me, do it not in that open, decided manner, 
which the cause of truth demands.*—Our Presbytery had a meeting a few 
days ago, and some of the New School members were for putting irons 
upon me at once. But God restrained them by raising up some of the 
better sort, to make a stand against them. I did think of asking a letter 
of dismission to the Presbytery of Erie, but when I saw the course things 
were taking, | changed my plan a little and declared off at once, acknowl- 
edging no farther obligation to the Presbytery of Ontario, and casting my- 
self upon the Assembly. ‘I'he church of Moscow, also declared off (hav- 
ing first asked a letter of dismission, without obtaining itf) at the same 
time. A committee wes appvinted by the Presbytery to visit and confer 
with this church. Meantime, the session of the church held a meeting 
and resolved they would have nothing to do with this committee, as such, 
or as acknowledging that the Presbytery of Ontario had any rightful au- 
thority over us.—T his committee visited us yesterday—and we conversed 
with them, not officially—but as individuals. ‘They advised us to suspend 
all further proceedings in the cause, and fo lay all our papers on the table, 
till the meeting of another Assembly. To this I was ready to answer, no, 
at once, as I suppose were that part of the session, who hold with me, 
(constituting a majority ) but we were not unwilling to think a while, upon 
their proposal, especially, as some who are friendly to us, strongly recom- 
mended the measure. Some days are allowed us to consult with our friends 
from abroad, at the expiration of which the committee will visit us again, 
to know our final determination. My own mind, | thank God, is already 
made up. What my views in relation to this matter are, you will find in 
the Presbyterian of 26th inst., in an article signed *R.” 1 can see little or 
nothing to gain, and much that may be lost by delay. Still I am desirous 
to be advised, and therefore, dear brother, | now write to you. Doubtless 





*Probably no fact was more characteristic of those sad times, than the one here 
spoken of, viz , the want of ‘‘ open and decided’’ conduct on the partof many of 
those who professed to love the trath and to believe it to be in danger. ‘The 
orthodox had for years together connived at the entrance and spread of error in 
our church; and when in 1831 and ’2, some stirred themselves and began to give 
the alarm, they were said to be men of ‘a bad spirit;’’ after 1834, those who 
moved boldly forward, were publicly attacked in the church courts and in the 
religious periodicals, by many now ready to boast of their orthodoxy; and even 
in 1837 and ’8 —whole Presbyteries, and these led by men now claiming to lead 
the church—held themselves aloof—from a struggle—the end of which they could 
not, as they feared, clearly see. ‘This spirit in the church, is the more worthy to 
be signalized, since, even to this hour, it has pursued with a severity it never 
manifested against error, many of those whom God really used to rescue his 
church, in her day of trial; and has succeeded in taking possession of many of 
the high places of our Zion. If another conflict, like that from 1831 to 1839, 
only on some other question, were to come now upon us; who is certified of the 
course things would take? Or rather who does not know, that this same spirit of 
fierce-moderation, and self-denying—time-service—would still be found—in much 
of its former vigour? Oh! that God would parify his sanctuary !—[Ep. 

+This has been characteristic of the New School from the origin of that faction. 
Ever ready to cry out persecution, when any thing was done to maintain the truth 
or order of the church,—they have omitted no opportunity to treat with harshness 
and visit with cruel wrong, orthodox men and churghes subjected to their power. 
Minorities in their Presbyteries and churches have*}. no instance that has come 
within our knowledge, been treated with justice or with courtesy; but in many, 
with extreme rigour.—[Ep. 
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you know what is going forward among the Old School, and what ground 
they will be likely to take at the next Assembly, and what course it may be 
best for the church of Moscow to pursue. We have a decided majority in 
the church, and think without doubt we can hold the premises,—alse, with 
God’s blessing, the gospel can be supported here without any aid from those 
who oppose us. The question, then, is, shall we at once go and unite with 
another Presbytery—say ti:at of Erie, Penna., or shall we wait till another 
Assembly meets?* In which way shall we most help the cause of truth 
and glorify God? Which course will be best for us? If we defer the step 
till another year, I suppose we can get along, during this, in some sort of 
peace (if peace it can be called) with our New School members, but it 
must be war in the end, and | know not why we may not as well or better 
meet it now. If you can spare a few moments from your great and various 
duties, will you, dear brother, devote them to writing me a few lines on 
receipt of this, giving your advice. And tell me also, how things are in 
Baltimore, and your region, whether the brethren are full of faith and hope 
and courage, in the Lord, or whether their hands hang dowa and they are 
discouraged. The state of our whole church, is in some respects truly 
deplorable, and it is difficult to tell what the issue of our great controversy 
may be. But the Lord reigns, and let us put our trust in him and rejoice. 
I do hope, whatever may happen—whether the orthodox are in the major- 
ity or minority, i the next Assembly, that such measures may be pursued, 
as under God, will result in the establishment of a true Presbyterian church, 
on the immoveable foundation of the Bible and of our standards. O what 
a heterogeneous mass is our Presbyterian church at the present day! How 
is it possible any thing but discord, contention, and confusion, can result from 
such a composition. 





*The reader will remember that the Assembly of 1837 had abrogated the Plan 
of Union, declared the four Synods of Western New York and the Reserve not 
in our connexion, discountenanced the action of the Home Missionary and Amer- 
ican Education Societies in our churches, and in general, adopted the famous and 
illustrious measures, for the reform of the church. One, the 4th clause of the act 
in regard to the Synods of Western New York, expressly covered the case pro- 
pounded in this part of Mr. Redington’s letter; and directed the course to be taken 
which his own mind evidently inclined to, and which he finally adopted. But it 
was not at all certain, at this period, what the general sentiment of the church 
might be, in regard to the acts of the assembly of 1837; nor what the Assembly 
of 1838 might do in regard to them. In this condition, nothing could be more 
simple, faithful, and courageous, than the conduct of this good man; how differ- 
ent from that of many, who stood neutral, as long as there was a neutral spot 
large enough to hold them.—[Ep. ; ; 

+ Nothing is more remarkable than the opposite opinions of good men in the 
church, as to its real state, immediately before its reform, Many wise and excel- 
lent persons in various parts of the country, considered the condition of things, 
not seriously alarming even up to 1836. And the strong probability is, that if 
the New Schvol had deported themselves with ordinary prudence in the Assembly 
of that year—in which they had a majority, the controversy might have been 
indefinitely protracted, and they might even have carried the mass of the church 
with them. But their conduct and avowals on that memorable occasion terrified 
even the most moderate of the orthodox, who saw, in the refusal to condemn the 
errors of Mr. Albert Barnes’s Notes on Romans, and the abrogation of the 
steps taken the year before, to conduct foreign missions, by the Assembly—a set- 
tled purpose to corrupt the doctrine and subvert the character of the church.—It 
is to be remembered, however, that as far back as 1831, and still more decisively 
in 1884, those called * wlgra,’? had not only become fully convinced that the 
church was on the brink~//f\rain—but had proceeded to take public and formal 
action as the result of this conviction. The testimony in this letter is solemn and 
affecting—and proves that Mr. Redington, like all the more decided Presbyterians 
of that day, considered the controversy, as being one about the most vital interests 
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Pray for me, my brother, and for Moscow. ‘Trust in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and be asmount Zion that cannot be removed. Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good. 


Affectionately vours, in Christ Jesus. 


Jouy H. Revineron. 
Rev'd R. J. Breckinridge—Baltimore. 


Wixxssarre, Pa., Saturday night, 
Oct. 21, 1837. 


My Dear Brother:—Your favour of 6th Sept. last, was duly received by 
me at Moscow. I thank the Lord and you also, my brother, for that letter 
—for it strengthened our hands in God’s work. It came in good time, and 
gave us assurance that there were some names in the Presbyterian church, 
whose minds were fully made up to stand or fall with the truth, “A 
double minded man,” says an apostle, “ is unstable in all his ways” —hence 
the instability of many in these days. May the Lord cenfirm and estab- 
lish us more and more in his word, and make us always to abound in his 
work. I thank you for the Magazines which you sent me. I read them 
with interest,* and will beeome a subscriber. I yesterday enclosed some 
money to W. S. Martien, Phila., and told him to pay over to your agent 
$2,50 for a year’s subscription to your Magazine, beginning with the Oct. 
No. of the present vol. But as you have sent the Nos. of Sept. and July, 
and as I would like to get that of June also, please to send it, and date the 
subscription back at that time. . 

It is a good, great, and responsible work, my brother, to edit and con- 
duct a religious periodical in these days, and a man to do it will need much 
of the grace of God, in addition to necessary intellectual qualifications. 
May the Lord bless and sustain you in this work. Were not my acquaint- 
ance with you so slight, | might make a suggestion or two, concerning 
some of the productions of your pen—not, however, learnedly critical, 
because for such suggestions I am not qualified, but simple and fraternal. 
=a can circulate a few copies of your Magazine, in my neighbourhood, | 
will. 

I very much approve of the resolutions of your Presbytery, and think 
it is high time all true Presbyterians took similar ground. But alas, this 
is not the case! Many still vacillate and hang back, of which I have re- 
cently had too clear evidence. 

I left home, in company with others, on 16th inst., to connect thro’ 
some Presbytery, with the Svnod of New Jersey, hoping to obtain a new 
Presbytery, in the region of Moscow immediately. We succeeded in 
forming the connexion; and when there was a plain and proper motion 
made in the synod, by Dr. Miller—to set off a number of us into a new 





of true religion, and as involving in its issue, the fundamental reform or utter ruin 
of our branch of the charch of Christ. It is a falacy, wholly disingenuous and 
disreputable, to pretend, that our difficulties were about unimportant differences; 
and now we presume none believe, that our danger was imaginary.—[Ep. 

*The Balt. Lit. and Rel. Magazine, during the latter half of 1837 and the 
former half of 1838, contained a series of articles written to explain and defend 
the acts of the Assembly of ’37—to some of the earlier numbers of which, allusion 
is here probably made. Those articles place the defence of those acts in prepar- 
ing and carrying which, the writer of these lines, is known to have had some 
share; upon the grounds, which decided his own mind in advising, preparing, or 
supporting them. And as we always considered much of the reasoning by which 
others defended the Assembly neither clear nor sound; we now take leave to refer 
to the articles in question, as containing the views which, as we well know, govern- 
. the conduct of at least a very large section of the majority of the Assembly of 

87.—[Ep. 
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body to be called the Presbytery of Caledonia, the “ New School,” together 
with a number of “ Moderates,” in the house, defeated this most desirable 
and important’measure—by postponing the subject till the next annual 
_ Meeting of the Synod. Indeed every thing was postponed, in whatever 

shape brought up, when definite and present action on it would have obliged 
the Synod expressly, either to approve or disapprove of the action of the 
last Assembly.—Complaints, will go up to the next Assembly, in relation 
to some of the doings of this Synod, at their recent meeting at Easton.— 
If the full orthodox strength had been in the house, they could have done 
what they pleased--but many staid at home, while the “ New School,” 
canfe on the ground almost toa man. Such indifference on the part of the 
orthodox, in respect to attendance in our judicatories, will never do. We 
must take heed that we be not ruined next spring, on this account. Every 
man should be at his post and do his whole duty. 

A great work of reformation, thro’ the good hand of God, has heen be- 
gun in the Presbyterian church, but much, very much remains to be done. 
Qur church in a sense, has became like the fabled stubble of old, which 
Hercules was obliged to clean, and which he effected by turning the stream 
of a whole river into it, despairing of less effectual means to this end. Our 
hope must be steadfast in God, but the great danger is, in our discussions 
and conflicts, we shall neglect prayer and other holy and self-denying 
duties. There are some who are full of zeal for orthodoxy, even to fierce- 
ness, who take no better heed to “ walk in the law of the Lord,” than 
Jehu did. Such are a scandal and hindrance to our cause. Let us, my 
brother, warned by their example, watch and pray, against temptation.* 

I am now on my way home from the Synod of N. J.—May the Lord 
prosper me in my way—that I may soon be with my dear family and the 
people of my charge. The Lord has not yet suflered the adversary to 
prevail at Moscow, tho’ he has given us much trouble. We think the 
truth gains ground among us, tho’ against much opposition. We beg an 
interest in your prayers. Your Synod, I hear, isto meet soon. May God 
be in the midst of you, and may your doings give an additional impulse to 
the work of reformation in our church. 

In relation to what you mentioned about my writing some numbers, on 
a certain subject,f for the Magazine—I would gladly do this, but cannot, 





* We have before remarked onthe lamentable want of decision complained of 
by Mr. R.; and now we hear him complaining with equal pointedness, along with 
it, of a want of {personal piety in an opposite class of persons. We are bound to 
testify, that here also, he had truth with him. Nothing in all our controversies 
has been more obvious, than that many persons, of every shade of opinion have 
been actuated by unholy motives and that much unholy conduct has marked the 
progress of our troubles. We firmly believe the ministry of our church to be, 
to an unusual extent a converted ministry; but truth obliges us to say, with the 
author of these letters—that our cause was both hindered and scandalized by 
some, who were fierce for orthodoxy. Indeed, if we should characterize the reli- 
gion of our age—we fear we shonld be obliged to say, one of its worst and most 
striking marks is, the want of a spirit of humble, fervent, self-denying, God-fear- 
ing piety. And we are ready to add, that Mr. R., was one of those whose whole 
intercourse was most calculated to keep alive this precious spirit;‘in the heart. 
For our own part, we are free to confess, that his whole influence, personally and 
by letter, has been to us, a means of grace, exceeded by very few individuals 
with whom we have ever had intercourse. He was a truly holy and faithfal 
man.—[Ep. 

+See note on p. 88. We were exceedingly desirous that some competent and 
faithfal hand should write a fall and clear account of the rise, progress, and fruits 
of Semi-Pelagianism, in Western New York; and urged Mr. R. to do this great 
service to truth, as well as to his own and the next generation. We greatly regret 
that scruples without due foundation prevented him from performing a work, #0 
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for two reasons:—1, I lack the necessary information. 2. Had I the 
requisite information, I fear my ability would be insufficient. My oppor- 
tunities have been small—but my attainments are smaller.—Yet let me be 
in God’s hands as clay, in the hands of the potter.—May the Lord bless 
you and yours.—Grace be with you. 


Affectionately your brother in Christ, 


Joun H. Repineron. 
Rev'd R. J. Breckinridge—Baltimore.. 





REMONSTRANCE, TO THE HON’BLE, THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MARYLAND, NOW IN SESSION, 
AGAINST THE PETITION OF THE LATE ‘* SLAVE—HOLDERS’ 
CONVENTION.” 


GentTLemeNn,—There is now upon your tables a petition of about eighty 
gentlemen, calling themselves a “Convention of Stave-Holders,” pressin 
upon you, the adoption of twenty-two propositions, which if they shall be 
sanctioned by you, will become laws of this commonwealth. The obvious, 
if not the avowed objects of the petitioners are two fold: 1, ‘To drive from 
the state the total mass of its free coloured population: 2, ‘To render 
slavery perpetual in Maryland. 

The first object they propose to reach by such enactments as the follow- 
ing, amongst others is, viz.: that free negroes shall not be allowed to come 
into the state, nor if they go out of it, to return again, nor while they are in 
it, to use the ordinary public conveyances—except in extraordinary cases, 
stated in the propositions 3, 4 and 5, and that the law of 1831, allowing 
them to remain in the state, be repealed ; that free negroes, allowed to re- 
main in the state under any circumstances, be required to register their 
names, once every year, and no certificate of freedom to be considered 
good, if of an older date—(tbat is, if we comprehend the matter, every 
free negro ceases, ipso facto, to be free, if he fails to register once a year;) 
—that no free negro shall be capable of receiving, either by sale or gilt, 
title to any slave, (not even his wife, parent, or child ;)—that every free 
negro shall give responsible security, annualiy, for his geod behaviour, or 
failing to do so, be subjected to arrest, and to temporary oc perpetual ser- 
vitude ;—that it shall be penal on the part of the officers of justice if the 
do not enforce all laws respecting free negroes ;—that no free negro shall 
hold real estate, or even lease-hold, longer than from year to year ;—that 
all the children of all free negroes, shall be taken from them, at the age of 
eight years, and be bound out, to serve till they reach 21 years, if males, 
or 18, if females ;—that no meeting of free negroes, for any purpose, shall 
be permitted after sun-set—and exhorters or preachers amongst them, no 
matter by what Christian denomination authorised, herein offending, to be 
liable to fine and imprisonment for the first offence, and to be sold out of 
the state, for the second. 

The second object, is to be attained by enactments, such as the following 





important; and not the less, that no one else has been found willing to undertake 
it—so far as we know. It is, in our judgment, unspeakably important, that the 
thing be done—while the facts aro in reach, and the witnesses alive; and surely 
the orthodox owe to themselves, and posterity will have a right to demand at 
their hands, a fall account of those things, upon which so large a part of their 
fears and their proceedings were based. The same things may be said, in regard 
to the northern part of Ohio, portions of Tennessee, Illinois, New Jersey, the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, and other portions of the country.—[Ep, 
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amongst others, viz.: That no one shall be allowed to manumit a slave by 
last will and testament—nor by deed, to take effect, in futuro; that no 
manumission, even by deed, in presenti, shall be valid except on condition 
of instant transportation to some place out of the U. S., and that at the 
expense of the manumitor; that the owners of runaway slaves, shall be 
obliged by law to pay a reward for their apprehension, to be graduated by 
the distance of the capture from home ; that the state shall, in certain cases, 
bear the expenses of suits, in other states, involving title in runaway slaves ; 
that sales and gifis of slaves to slaves, shall be void—({this means, we sup- 
pose, that a slave shall be incapable of procuring his own freedom—for by 
the law as it now stands, property conveyed to a slave vests not in himself, 
but in his master;) and that, as in the case of free negroes, so also of slaves, 
it shall be a penal offence on the part of the public officers omitting to 
enforce all laws respecting them. 

Gentlemen, these are monstrous propositions. So much so, in my opin- 
ion, that even a citizen like myself, so obscure, so retired, and sv entirely 
removed from all political agitations that in ten years I have cast but a 
single vote, and that but for a single person; is not to be considered pre- 
sumptuous, in humbly suggesting considerations, why they ought not to be 
hastily adopted by your honorable body, and thus clothed with the vener- 
able mantle of the law, before the sense of the great body of the people in 
regard to them, shall have been taken in some effectual manner. 

Vho are those represented in this convention of slave-holders? How 
have the members of that convention been chosen? What evidence is 
there that the body speaks the sentiments of any considerable portion of 
the slave-holders themselves? Beware, Gentlemen, that you do not allow 
yourselves to be seduced, fatally alike to your own reputation and for the 

ce and advantage of the State, into the adoption of measures which, 
our life on it, the people of Maryland will never sanction; and whose pre- 
mature adoption can have no other effect than to convulse the Common- 
weaith with discussions and agitations which every prudent man must 
deprecate. 

et it be admitted for a moment, that these gentlemen calling themselves 
the Convention of Slave-holders, do, in fact, speak the sentiments ofthat 
whole class in the State. Is there no other slass in Maryland? Let facts 
speak: There are in Maryland 62,580 voters, (so many actually veted at 
the last Presidential election ;) there are, by the census of 1840, just 89,495 
slaves in the State. How many of these voters owna slave? One in 
five? one in eight? one in twelve? Gentlemen, be not deceived; the 
overwhelming mass of your constituents own no slaves. The slave-hold- 
ing interest in this State must keep the good sense and discreet judgment 
of the mass of the people with it, or the moment it separates from that 
mass, and dictates to it, the most revolting propositions in the most dicta- 
torial spirit, you may rest assured, the first developements thereafter will 
show that, as a political interest, it is comparatively very small. We are 
doubtful whether one single society of Christians amongst us cannot cast 
more votes than there are slave-holders in Maryland ; and yet that society 
has 10,000 free persons of color, in this State, under its care and watch, 
whose condition, if you adopt the suggestions of this convention, must 
become that of an organized banditti, robbed of every element of civiliza- 
tion. m 

But it is inconceivable that these gentlemen have spoken the feelitgs or 
wishes of the great body of Maryland slave-holders. Look back for fifty 
years. The slave-holders of Maryland, within that period, have volunta- 
rily manumitied slaves worth twelve millions of dollars, at, the very least. 
And it is within the bounds of belief, that this same class of persons is now 
anxious to adopt a system and toenact laws which will have just the effect 
to degrade, by statute, those they have manamitted, and to‘re-supply their 
place by other slaves, to be hereafter obtained? The ideaisabsurd. And 
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it will be found whenever such propositions as these are obliged to be 
passed on by the slave-holders of Maryland, that they will be repudiated 
even by them. 

No separate interest in any community can be allowed to dictate the 
public poiicy, much less the fundamental laws ; eveu if that interest were 
the largest and tie most meritorious of all. The Commonwealth of Mary- 
land, and every individual person in it, has a direct aud permanent interest 
in the whole question of negro slavery ; so that the idea of regulating all 
other interests by this, is not only ridiculous—but the idea of regulating 
this, solely by the notions of those holding the slaves. could originate only 
in the narrowest views of public rights and duties. ‘The public character 
is at stake, ig every such question; the public peace is involved in it; the 
public prosperity is implicated by it; and is not the Commonwealth itself, 
and every interest and every person in it, in every sense a party to all 
these, and all that affects them? ‘The utmost length then that this Con- 
vention should have gone, was candid deliberation and respectful petition 
to vour honorable body. But one, reading its acts, js almost ready to con- 
clude that they are already esteemed to have the force and effect of laws 
of the land; and by way of initiative, a stenographer who came to note 
their doings, is committed to prison. Resistance to their behests, will 
brand you as Abolitionists ; and words spoken against them, subject you to 
the charge of seditious, perhaps felonious designs. Gentlemen, you repre- 
sent a free, and a manly constituency. Resist such principles and such 
designs; and turn over to the people this whole subject, and with it, those 
who have taken so extraordinary a course in regard to it. If there must 
be a radical revolution in the whole policy of the State, and the whole civil 
code in regard to slavery ; let us hear the necessity and end of this change 
fairly discussed, before it is finally fastened upon us. 

Maryland is a border state, as to the slave interest. She will probably 
continue so for years to come, whether she retains her present policy or 
changes it. ‘The first dictate, then of common sense,—indeed the first ne- 
eessity of such a condition, is the establishing of a code and a spirit answer- 
able to her position. Extreme opinions are utterly out of place here—the 
are the reverse of the whole sentiment and practice of the Commonwealt 
on this precise subject, for half’ a century. But the sum and substance of 
the recommendations of this Cunvention, is the very essence and marrow of 
the extreme pro-slavery code; and if it can carry its plans into effect, 
slavery in its harshest form is fastened irrevocably on Maryland, and she 
must inevitably become again an importer of slaves. Gentlemen, have we 
come to this? Are we ready for it? Will you endorse it? 

There are many and difficult questions connected with this of slavery 
and the black race. The whole subject is one of the largest ever submitted 
to the mind of man, and one of the most complex. Even as it regards the 
comparatively limited sphere of our own State, many and very serious 
questions of a collateral kind are to be solved before wise men can stand by 
and permit the sweeping propositions of this convention to be rivited upon 
us in the form of statutes. 

The direct question in the mind of the Convention, no doubt was between 
the free blacks and the slaves. Well, look for one momeni at this. We 
have by the census of 1840, 89,495 slaves and 62,020 free blacks.——-T his 
latter-interest has been- steadily approximating the former for many years. 
In 1790, the numbers were relatively 103,036 and 8,043; in 1800 they 
were 105,635 and 19,587; in 1810 they were 111,532 and $3,587; in 1820 
they were 106,998 and 44,730; in 1830 they were 102,994 and 52,938 ; 
and in 1840 ae stated above. tA 

It is perfectly manifest from these figures, that a spirit of voluntary 
emancipation is of aucient date in this commonwealth ; that it has steadily 
increased in its force for the last fifty years; and that it has been more op- 
erative 7 usual in the ten years preceding 1840. Now, can any thing 
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be more preposterous than the imagination that a spirit thus ancient, fix- 
ed, operative, hereditary ; a spirit which has survived every national and 
every individual vicissitude, every shock of time and change ; is to be turn- 
ed back, and rooted out, and beaten down by the declamation of a few 
gentlemen met in Annapolis to dictate a fundamental revolution to your 
honorable hody ? 

But suppose no sueh feeling existed. Here is a question for the political 
economist, of the gravest eharacter. We have 62,020 free blacks, and 
89,495 slaves: only 17,3735 more slaves than free: that is, in every five 
biacks, two are free. Now, the proposition held out to us in the simplest 
form, by this Convention is this, viz., to expel, chase off, degrade, brutal- 
ize—two out of every five—in order to render it more certain that the re- 
maining three, may be lLield toa more fiXed and immutable slavery. Let 
us suppose slavery to be that great personal and national blessing, the 
Convention seems to take it for granted it is; is there no way to make it 
permanent and complete over these 89,495 except by the utter ruin of 
these 62,020—so far as the whole power of our state can compass their 
ruin? Are the increased advantages to be reaped by the state, from the 
ruin of these 62,020 persons, sufficiently assured, economically considered, 
im the mere circumstance that by this means, the slavery of the 89,495 will 
thereby be somewhat better guaranteed ?—Why, gentlemen, this is a hor- 
rible proposition, whether you look at it in a personal, or a national light. 
And Ses it is consummated, you will surely expect some proof, that any 
Commonwealth ever before ruined at a blow, the seventh part of its total 
population, under the pretence of humanity and patriotism. 

But there is another aspect of this matter. The great bulk of these free 
blacks are labourers, or domesties at service. Many of our small landed 
proprietors do not own slaves, but cultivate their farms by the hired service 
of free blacks. Are all these small proprietors to be broken up? Or is it 
one object ofthe convention to triple and quadruple the priee of labor, 
and thus triple or quadruple the value of their slaves?) Many persons, 
too, have consciencious scruples, not only about owning, but about hiring, 
slaves. What are such persons todo? Violate their consciences, in order 
to give triple or quadruple value to the slave property of the state? Surely 
your honorable body will pause before it lends itself to such proceedings. 

Can it be conceived that such horrible measures as are here proposed, 
are necessary for the security of the slave-holder? The laws protect. him 
in the enjoyment of his property; they punish with great rigor all attempts 
to deprive him of it, or to diminish its value. What. more should he ex- 
pect? The laws cannot change the spirit of the age. Even a convention 
uf slave-holders cannot alter our physical position. Maryland, after all 
these monstrous things are sanctified by legislative enactments, will still be 
a border state ; and means of escape for her slaves, which no enactments 
can reach, will remain as before. ith a frontier open every where—and 
capable of being effectually guarded no-where—it is an absolute illusion to 
suppose, that our slaves can be kept more securely under such a system as 
this convention recommends. Probably the reverse would be true ;.for if 
the agitation of the subject did not result in the abrogation of slavery— 
which is not impossible—the success of the plans of the Convention would 
convert our whole free black population—which is now quiet and contented 
may formidable body of auxiliaries to slaves djsposed to seek freedom 
in flight. . 

But suppose I err again, still I put it to you, gentlemen—if the agitation 
of this question in any form, is not untimely; and if it does not become 
you to pause upon it? For many years our state has remained quiet on 
this most exciting topic. Befure the rise of modern abolitionism, the state 
shaped its policy—upon full deliberation, and with general concurrence.— 
Something perhaps was conceded on all hands;, but a result was reached ; 
Jaws were framed ; plans adopted ; and the wisdom of the line of conduct, 
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fixed on by the Legislature ten years ago, is manifest in the quiet of the 
state, amid surrounding agitations, during that whole period. Is it wise, 
at this time, to disturb the regular course of events, and enter anew upon 
the question—even in its limited aspect as a question involving chiefly the 
slaves and free blacks? Let those who bring on these agitations be respon- 
sible for the results; for gentlemen, rest assured, it is easier to open than 
to close these questions. 

You are aware, gentlemen, that, by a most remarkable provision of our 
state constitution, slavery can never be abolished in Maryland, by any 
—_— act, while that provision remains, without the unanimons consent of 

th branches of the Legislature, expressed at two different, but success- 
ive, sessions.—T hat is to say, it never can be done at all, by any public 
act, until this feature of the constitution, introduced into it a few years 
ago, shall be rescinded, in the usual mode of amending our state constitu- 
uion. 

Now, it is proposed by the Convention of Slave-holders to prohibit the 
voluntary emancipation of slaves, by their owners, within this Common- 
wealth, except upon conditions which are equal to a denial of the right to 
do so. So that emancipation being now impossible, under the constitution, 
by any public act, and hereafter prohibited in individual cases ; the neces- 
sary result is, that slavery becomes eternal in Maryland; and this is,‘no 
doubt, Precisely what the convention wished. 

Genuemen, it has already been shown that this result is directly contrary 
to the whole spirit of our people, and the whole current of our laws, for 
half a century. It is more. It is a direct attack upon the settled and 
highest policy of the state, and the clear and commun rights, civil and 
teligious, of the people. 

The wise and patriotic men who have shaped our public policy and cre- 
ated our public sentiment, for half a century, have sedulously fostered the 
idea that a unity of race was the evident and decided policy of Maryland. 

ence in part, the laws favoring emancipation, discouraging slavery and 
fostering colonization. But now, it is deliberately proposed to render any 
unity of race eternally unattainable in Maryland, and that, too, precisely 
at the moment when every circumstance is conspiring towards an accom- , 
plishment of the long sought object. For, within ten years last*past, the 
white emigration into Maryland, and the black emigration out of it, as 
well as the voluntary emancipations, have been greater than ever before. — 
These are the threc elements of that result: emancipation, colored removals, 
and white accessions. But here is a propgsal to arrest emancipation and 
white accessions, and to supply, with a new slave population, the deficit 
ereated by expelling the free blacks, and keeping off the laboring whites ; 
for free white labor and slave colored labor can no more co-exist than a 
shinplaster and a gold currency. So that we are driving, not only ata 
revolution in law, policy and public sentiment, but in the social condition 
of our people; pell-mell, and with a most edifying contempt of all conse- 
quences. 

_ But; this proposed revolution attacks also the common rights of the cit- 
zen; yea, of the slave-holder himself; his rights both civil and religious. 
A. and B. each own slaves ; A. chooses to keep his in bondage—and the 
community, though nine-tenths of them never owned a slave, and though 
slavery has not been chrished by the public sentiment of this Common- 
wealth for fifty years—-permits him to do so, and seeures him, in the exer- 
cise of that right. B. chooses to emancipate his slaves, that is to remit 
bis right to and over this sort of property ; and the state has heretofore 
considered his right to do this as sacred as his neighbor’s right to pursue 
an Opposite course; and has as strictly watched the door that would let in 
more slavery, as that which introduces more free negroes. At length, 
however, it is ascertained that A’s right to keep his slaves in bondage, is a 
more clear and perfect right than B’s right to set his free: that the good of 
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our state requires the former to be protected, and the latter to be suppress- 
ed—and that to achieve this end, the rights of conscience, the obligations 
of kindness, the rewards of fidelity, and all the ancient privileges of all 
our citizens, shall yield to the fancies of about one fifteenth part or less of 
the voters of the state! This is span new doctrine—both in morals and 
politics. 

Let it be remembered as we go along, that there is no pretext for this 
alteration, founded upon avy public danger. No-body pretends to fear 
any thing from the blacks in this state; and if any body did, they would 

be laughed at. The only fear or danger to their master is, least they run 
away. 

Remember, also, that it is not conceded, but it is expressly denied, that 
any peculiar danger threatens the tenure of that sort of property in this 
state, to justify such a movement and such demands as these ; and that no 
one asserts that the laws are not clear, precise and full; or that any body 
has moved for their repeal. 

Remember, further, that the assumption tacitly made all through the 
action of this Convention, that slavery is beneficial to Maryland—or that 
it is, on any account, worthy of special encouragement, or to be upheld by 
violent and inhuman proceedings against the free blacks, and the denial of 
common and sacred rights even to masters ; all this is not only not con- 
ceded, but is directly in the teeth of the laws, policy and sentiment of this 
ancient Commonwealth, as read on her statute book, and illustrated in 
the whole conduct of her people. 

Gentlemen, note well this concatenation of facts and reasonings. Dam 
up suddenly and violently this humble, obscure, but most effective drain 
upon slavery, seated in the conscience, and manifest in the private and 
voluntary action of the good people of this state; and what do you sup- 
pose will be the result? Do you think you can easily force the consciences 
of men in cases like this? Would you do it if you conld? Is the object 
held out to you worthy of such an attempt? * 

No, gentlemen, if you.regard the prosperity, the quiet, or the honor of 
Maryland, let this thing alone. For rest assured, the revolution dictated 
to you by the Convention of Slave-holders, cannot happen. It is contrary 
to the policy and interest of the state, to the settled sentiment of the peo- 
ple, to the spirit of the age, to our physical position, and to every consid- 
eration of prudence and humanity. For the fear of God, and for the good 
of the state, let the thing alone. 

The very capitol in which you deliberate pleads against such acts as are 
urged upon you. For hqw many illustrious men have occupied your seats, 
whose memories you would reproach by undoing their wise and humane 
labors? And how many precious monuments of our history and legislation 
which would be rudely torn down, consecrate those venerable halls? That 
greatest.name in the history of man, the best, the wisest, the firmest ; even 
the name of Wasuineton, pleads against a profanation so deplorable. 
For in your very halls of legislation, where you are invited to perpetrate 
these acts--he performed one of. the most illustrious of his own; and at 
last closed his unparalleled career—by the solemn, formal, and deliberate 
performance of that, which you are required to brand as infamous if not 
felonious! I feel it, gentlemen, to be a token of good, ihat sheltering my- 
self under the name of the father of my country, I am permitted to date 
this humble Remonstrance, on the anniversary of his birth. 


Roser? J. BreckINRIDGE,. 
A servant of Jesus Christ, and a free cititen 
of the Commonwealth of Maryland. 
Batt. Fep’y 22, 1842. 
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LORD CHANCELLOR KING'S INQUIRY INTO THE CONSTITUTION, &c., 
OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


An Inquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and Worship of 
the Primitive Church, that flourished within the First Three | 
dred Years after Christ. Faithfully Collected out of the Fathers 
and extant Writings of those ages. By Peter King, Lord High 
Chancellor of England. New York. Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference Office. —1841. 12mo., pp. 300. 


WE rejoice to see this learned, candid, and truly conclusive 
book—which has been long out of print, re-published. This edi- 
tion is said by its editor, to follow the original strictly, ‘‘ except in 
the orthography of some words;” a fidelity which ought to give 
increased circulation to the work. 

Peter Kine, afterwards Lord King, Baron Ockham, &c., was a 
nephew to John Lock, and a man of great reputation as a scholar, 
lawyer, statesman and writer, during the fore-part of the last centufy, 
and the latter part of that preceding. The present work was pub- 
lished first, in 1691. 

The object of the book is to gather out of the monuments lef to 
us, of the first three centuries of Christianity—the real nature of 
the church itself, as to its outward form and action. Thatthis has 
been done with diligence, candour, learning, and skill, has been 
conceded by all impartial persons; so that the work itself must be 
of peculiar value; to persons who have neither time, opportunity 
nor means, to ransack antiquity for themselves. 

In two respects, this information is of peculiar value at the 
present time ; for, now more than ever before, the church of God 
is Called by a certain party, to recur to antiquity as its guide; and 
now, also, that antiquity is declared, with peculiar boastfulness, to 
testify against the common principles of the Reformed Churches. 

If this book tells truth, two things are certain; 1, That the 
present Constitution of the Reformed Churches is nearly identical 
with that of the primitive ages? and the lofty pretensions of Pope- 
ry and Prelacy are destitute of a shadow of foundation—for three 
centuries after Christ. 2. That in many particulars, the simplicity 
of the gospel, was very early corrupted; and that therefore the 
Bible and the Apostolic Church, and not the Fathers and thé Primi- 
tive Church, should be our guide and model, even when the latter 
are right. That is, the Reformed Churches are right in fact and 
right in principle ; and Popery and Prelacy are wrong in both. 

Could not the Board of Publication of the Presbyterian church, 
aid in the circulation of this important work, by purchasing the 
sheets from the Methodist Bock Concern—omitting only the first 
8 pages—and printing a new title page? It could thus be placed 
amongst its own publications, without interfering with the opera- 
tions of a sister church. These remarks are made, supposing the . 
work to be stereotyped. 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE BALTIMORE LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 


Capt. E. M. Donaldson and Mr. D. Kirkwood, of York, Pa., $2,50 each for 
1841.—Received from Mr. B. Milton of Versailles, Ky., $20, of which $2;50 
to the credit of Mr. J. Aberdeen, $2,50 to that of Mr. Wm. Allen, both of same 
place, and both for 1841, $2,50 for Thos. H. Wallace, Lawtonville, S. C., also 
for 1841—which leaves (with, 50 cents heretofore paid for us, and explained in 
Mr. M.’s letter of Dec. 28,) $13, to the credit of Mr. Milton; but we are unable 
to say, from our books, for what years to credit it, and beg for information from 
him.—We will try to obtain the odd Nos. written for by Rev. Mr. P., and have 
changed his direction as requested.—P. M., Hillsboro’, N. C., $10, for Dr. Stread- 
wick, Dr. Long, Rev’d. Mr. Burwell; and W. J. Bingham,—the first three for 
1841, the last—see notices for present work; and the name of Dr. J. Webb, sub- 
stituted for that of Dr. Long, on the subscription list of our work.—Rev. Samuel 
Wilson, $5 in full to the end of 1841, and stopped. —Col. McEwen of Nashville, 
paid D. Owen $5, for 1841—and for 1842, for the new work.—Gen. John H. 
Cocke, Fluvana Co., Va., $11,25, in full for the Magazine, and also for 1842, 
for the Spirit of the XIX. Century.—P. M., Columbia, S. C., $5, for Rev. 
Dr. Howe, for 1840 and 1841.—Mr. James Martin, Columbia, S. C., $10, of 
which $3 in fall for J. A. Sloan of Mount Hill, $2,50 for himself for 1841; and 
the remaining $4,50 to his credit on this work; thanks for his kind letter.—Mr. 
G. T. Snowden, Columbia, S. C., $5, for 1841, and 1842.—Rev. J. S. Shielda, 
Mexico, Juniata Co., Pa., $5, for 1841 and °2.—P. M., for James Hawthorn, 
Wilsonsville. Ky., $3, in full, and stopped.—-Capt. McCorkle, Lynchburg, Va., 
$5, for 1841 and 1842.—Benj. Douglass, Esq., New Orleans, $5, for 1841 and 
1842.—J. B. Breckinridge, Esq., Staunton, Va., $10, of which $7,50 for him- 
self for three years, ending with the expiration of the Magazine; and $2,50 for 
Rev. J, Hendren, for 1841—who, like too many other worthy friends—don’t 
continue subscription to our new publication. —Wm. L. Martien, Phila., we are 


obliged by his favour, and refer it to D. Owen and Son, who will communitate 
with him. ° 
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ACCOUNTS OF THIS PERIODICAL. 


Rev. S. W. Blain, Yancey’s Mills, Albemarle Co., Va., $2,50.—Rev. W. S. 
White, Charlottsville, Va., $2,50.—Mr. J. N. Bell, of Winchester, Va., remits us 
$10, for himself, Rev. Mr. Atkinson, and Mr. Nathaniel Bent, of that place, and 
Rev. R. S. Bell, of Rappahannoc Co.; which pays for all for 1842; the Nos. re- 
quested sent.—John Kelso, Balt. Co.$2,50.—Rev. Dr. Miller, Princeton, N. J. $5, 
of which $2,50 for the Mag. for 1841.—Names of R >v. Neill McRay, Cumberland 
Co.,N.C., and Rev. R. A. Porter, Greene Co., Alabama, added, by order of the 
latter.—We are obliged to Mr. W.J. Bingham, of Hillsboro, N.C. for his letter of 
Jan. 8, and correct our entries by it, so asto make his account stand paid in advance 
for 1842, °3, and °4.—W. W. Handy, Esq., and Hon’ble J. D. Jones, Princess 
Ann Co., Md., paid D. Owen $2,50 each, for 1842.—Rev. J. C. Coit of Cheraw, 
S. C., $10 for self and for Dr. McLean, Laurence Price, Esq., and John Wright, 
Esq., for 1842, the three last, new subscribers; back Nos. written for sent.—P. 
M., Princess Ann, Co., Md., $2,50, for Levin Handy, Esq., for 1842, name add- 
ed.—Letter from John R. Gray, Easton, Pa., enclosing $2, (Rail Road,) from 
which 87} cents postage deducted; leaving $1,624 to the credit of Jeremiah Gray, 
to whom this work is sent; we know nothing to the contray of what he supposes 
about the payment by Mr. Wm. Gray; and take his statement as correct.—Mr. 
Daniel Kendig, Middletown, Dauphin Co., Pa., name added from Jan’y.—Rev. 
J. D. Matthews, Lexington, Ky., $5, for 1842 and ’3.—Rev. J. B. Spottswood, 
Ellicott’s Mills, Md., $2,50 for 1842.—Miss Coulson, York Pa., name added from 
Jan’y, $2,50, for 1842, paid— Thomas D. King, Oakland College, Miss., $3, 
for Rev. S. M. Marshall, which pays for a few Nos. at the close of 1841 and for 
1842.—Rev. Archibald Baker, Cowper Hill, Robison Co, N. C., name added 
from Jan’y 1842.—-Dr. Wm. Dunbar, of Natchez, sends us a check on New 
York, for $27,50--which pays for Mrs. Dunlap, Mr. A. C. Henderson, Mr. John 
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Hutchins, and Dr. J. C. Jenkins, (new subscriber) five dollars each, for 1842 and 
°43; also for Rev. James Purviance, $7,50, for 1841, °42, and °3; and Dr. D. 
will remember, that his own subscription is already paid in advance, up to the end 
of 1843—if God allows our work to live so long.—H. McElderry, Esq., Balt., 
paid $2,50, for 1842.-_Name of George Douglass, Esq., city of New York, ad- 
ded from last Jan’y, and $2,50 for this year paid.—Mr. J. F. Matheson, Cheraw 
8. C., by the hands of the Rev. J. C. C., $5,50, of which $3, in full on 
the former work, and $2,50 for 1842--this work; j(- > the commission will be 
carefully attended to. <I! 


As the foregoing accounts are very difficult to be kept separate, persons who 
have remitted money, not finding it acknowledged in the one they expect, will 
perhaps see it in the other. 


As a general rule, we prefer that advance payments should not be for more than 
the current year, since, in the event of the discontinuance of the work, at an 
future time—the replacement of such advances might be a matter of no small 
embarrassment and trouble. On the other hand, the allowing of accounts to run 
long in arrears, is a great evil, to all concerned. 


An explanation is due to the excellent author of the series on the Unity of the 
Church, of which the III. No. is published this month, and the last one will be 
published soon. This part of his manuscript, in reaching the press, crossed 
the Alleghanies three times; once in a road wagon—which is not the swiftest sort 
of modern conveyance. 


D. Owen & Son, agents for settling the accounts of the Balt. Lit.and Rel. 
Magazine,—will make out and we will publish, if it shall seem best, a list of 
payments, explanations, and refusals made to them, by way of response to their 
circular—covering the accounts of the patrons of that work. In looking over 
their correspondence, we have been often greatly amused and often greatly aston- 
ished. No doubt mistakes have crept into the accounts, in some cases; some- 
times by negligence on the part of others, sometimes through error on ours. Du- 
ring the existence of the Magazine, several thousand persons had accounts with 
it. As we have before said, our ultimate reliance, is on the justice and good faith 
of the subscribers themselves. And having published so much—we supposed we 
had given ample ground, for all who had paid, who ought not to pay, or who did 
not choose to pay, to build a sufficient answer upon. We find ourselves greatly 
mistaken; and as we never destroy papers, (manuscript that has been printed from 
always excepted,) we may, some day, select from this correspondence, a very 
curious port folio for some collection of autograph letters. There are many very 
odd people in this world of ours. For example, there is now, in the Maryland 
Penitentiary, a man by the name of Miller, who has been twice put there for two 
years each time, for stealing, identically the same one gullon tin kettle, (full of whis- 
key,) twice from the same owner. 


Quite a series of Nos. is being published, in the ‘ Charleston Observer,’ in 
reply to the short, article on—‘* The Use of the title—Bishop’’—printed in our 
January No. Their author, who signs himself ‘* A Bishop,’’ appears to*have 
one qualification for conducting controversy with ability, which is a very enviable 
one; we mean good buoks. Some of cur brethren may not be aware that this 
whole matter was before the last General Assembly. A very worthy and influen- 
tial member, (Rev’d Mr. Smyth, of S. C.)—introduced a resolution to the effect, 
if we remember rightly, that our ministers ought to be commonly called Bishops; 
and his resolution waa referred to a committee of five able bishops—( See p. 420, 
printed Minutes, 1841;)—who reported, that the resolution ought not to pass, 
as we remember, (sce p. 428); and it was so decided by the Assembly, (see p. 
447.) In all this, as in the matter of reading sermons, we cordially approve the 
action of the Assembly; and sincerely believe the proposed change to be useless, 
and ridiculous—if not worse.—We would respectfully request the editor of the 
Observer, after ‘* A Bishhop’’ has, to his own entire satisfaction, hammered our 
little article, to print it in his paper. Itis very short; and perfectly civil. 
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We have lately read, with great interest and-profit, a series of Nos. in the Pro- 
testant and Heald, (Ky.)—establishing the right of Kuling Elders to take part 
in all Presbyterial ordinations, and to lay on hands, with other Presbyters. For 
clearness and beauty of stile, for calm and concentrated logic, for schulur-like and 
Christian-like management of a discussion—such models seldom fall under vur eye- 
We have been sarprised, that these Nos. were net extensively republished; and 
are satisfied, they will-put the quéstion at rest, wherever they are read, We do 


not know who the author of them is; but such gems, never came from any bat 
the richest mine. 


We have on hand a fell and rich supply of matter from stated and occasional 
correspondents.—A fine ‘article on Jowa, and a powerful reply by the author of 
the Calm Discussion, in regard to ecclesiastical corporations were intended for 


‘this No.—and will appear—with others, in our next. ‘The reply will be published 


efitire—though rather long for a single article. Asa general rule, short articles 
can be sooner inserted, and are more certain to be read.—To the friend who en- 
quires in regard to an article about agencies, and a series on another subject 
—we reply, we shall be glad to hear from him.—We had as well mention in this 
place, that we have no active agents to solicit subscribers for this work; nor do 
we expect to employ any; it must support itself or die; and we are sorry to add 
that for two months past, the discontinuances are much more nume} than the 
new subscribers; and what is not very pleasant to:add, in not a few cases, per- 
sons have discontinued largely in arrears, and made us.pay postage to learn this 
news. In one case, we paid 57% cents for this information. Im andétber an emi- 
nent Presbyterian dignitary, who had received our poor services for nothing, for 
four or five years, without the slightest claim upon us, either personal or public, 
was so provoked at-D. Owen & Son for sending a bill—tbat he sent the bill back 
in his letter of refusal, apparently for no other reason than to make us pay double 
postage. On the other hand, the great mass of our patrons, continue to do, as 
they have always done—all that is kind and generous, towards us; for which they 
have our grateful thanks. 





BETHEL ACADEMY. 
Tue undersigned intends openiig on the Ist Wednesday of May, at Bethel 
Church, Harford County, Md,—a Classical and Mathematical Academy. 

The location of this institution,.is in'éne of the moat healthy districts of the state, 
23 miles from Baltimore, and six miles east from the Baltimore and Susquehanna 
Rail Road. 

All the branches of an English education—the Latin and Greek languages, 
with the Mathematics as far us they are usually studied preparatory to admission 
into the higher classes of our colleges, will be thoroughly taught. 

Particular attention. shall be paid to the moral and religious instruction of all 
under his charge. ‘The discipline of the institution shall be kind, but decided and 
firm 
There will be two sessions in the year. The summer commencing on the It 
Wednesday of May and closing the last Wednesday of September. The winter 
ao on the Ist Wednesday of November, and closing the 1st Wednesday 
of April. ’ 

Terms, inclading tuition, boarding, bedding, washing, mending, light and fuel 
—each session, $75, in advance. 

Persons wishing any further information, may inquire of the Editor of this 
journal, or of the subscriber. 


Anvrew B. Cross, Principal. 
Baltimore, Feb., 1842. 











